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THE QUARTERLY. 


OCTOBER, 1880. 


Art. IL.—ANASTASIS. 


PavuL encountered, in his day, the same questions in 
reference to the resurrection of the body which men ask 
to-day. “Hlow are the dead raised up?” “ With what 
body do they come?” No discussion of these questions 
may be able to satisfy fully the inquiring mind, and yet the 
interest in the inquiry is so great that the study of the 
theme is absorbing. 

It is my purpose to write upon but one phase of the 
snbject of the resurrection, viz.: Js the resurrection of the 
If the credibility can be established, 
the Bible doctrine, which asserts its certainty, can be readily 


, 


human body credible: 


accepted. 

Inasmuch as the difficulties involved in the subject are 
commonly presented in the form of questions, it will be 
proper to discuss the theme in the use of a logical series of 
interrogatories, giving the answer to each in its turn. 


QUESTION FIRST. 


The beginning is the proper point at which to begin. 
What, then, is life? In any theory of the resurrection of 
the body, much depends upon the definition given to this 
term. The study of biology is no secondary work, if we 
would reach a clear view of the subject in hand. For, it 
will be observed, that it is not the object of this article to 
present the subject from a distinctively biblical position, 
although the Bible will by no means be ignored. 

1. Life is not the aggregate of material and immaterial 
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substance which may be contained in the human body. It 
is not necessary to discuss that which all recognize as true— 
the difference between the life and the body. 

2. Life is not the resultant of a combination of material 
particles. A chemical combination will account for many 
things, but not for life. The materialistic philosophy, 
however, asserts that chemical combinations will account 
for all the phenomena of life. After this philosophy, 
Herbert Spencer’s definition of life is very luminous: “The 
definite combination of heterogeneous changes, both simul- 
taneous and successive, in correspondence with external 
coéxistences and sequences”!! The definition of the 
French materialist, Charles Letourneau, is equally luminous: 
“ Life is a twofold movement of simultaneous and continual 
composition and decomposition, in the midst of plasmatic 
substances, or of figurate anatomical elements; which under 
the influence of this indwelling movement, perform their 
functions in conformity to their structure”!!! It may be 
well to call attention to the thought, that the authors of 
these definitions are above the common herd—they are 
Scientists, with a big 8. It is admissable for such Scientists 
to put the effect before the cause, “the cart before the 
horse,” though it is not allowable in any other instances. 

8. A third definition of lifé, and one which receives the 
highest endorsement of theistical science, is that of Aristotle: 
“ Life is the cause of form in organisms;” or that of Joseph 
Cook: “ Life is the power which codrdinates the movements 
of general matter.’ James says, “The body without the 
spirit is dead.” In harmany with Aristotle and Cook and 
James, then, human life may be defined as that spiritual force 
which is the cause of all the motions and form of the human 
organism. This definition puts the cause before the effect, 
and thus falls in with the manner of thinking of the mass 
of men. It puts the life before the body, and independent of 
it, for, if James be right, the life may exist after the body is 
dead. While it may be in the body and the cause of the 
body, yet it is not conditional upon the body for its origin, 


nor for its continued being. 
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QUESTION SECOND. 


What is death? for this is a fundamental question in a 
discussion of the resurrection of the body. The answer to 
it is simple, in view of the preceding definition of life. It 
will be observed, then, that death is not the destruction of 
life, but its departure from the body. The body dies; the 
life does not. ‘The body without the spirit is dead.” Paul 
desired to be absent from the body, and, in that absence, to 
be present with the Lord. Death is the departure of life 

from its mortal tenement. 


QUESTION THIRD. 


What is the human body? It is that physical organism 
which the life builds for itself and animates during its stay 
upon the earth, or at least during its manifest existence 
upon the earth. The life may or may not tarry on, or about, 
or return to the earth after its separation from the body. 


QUESTION FOURTH. 


What is identity? This is the point upon which all the 
difficulties of the problem turn. The resurrected body is the 
same body that the individual had in his earthly life. 
Observation and reason seem to contradict this. Dead 
bodies in decomposition become fertilizers. The particles 
of matter of which they were composed thus pass into the 
grain or grass which grows luxuriantly upon the soil thus 
fertilized. The ox which the farmer fats for his beef, eats 
the rich grass, and the same particles of matter that were 
once human become ox. The farmer kills his ox. He and 
his family and friends eat the beef. The particles of matter 
have become human again. JBefore they were in one 
individual; now a few of them are in several individuals. 
In the resurrection how is the one going to reclaim his body 
without destroying in part the bodies of the others—the 
several? In view of this difficulty, a resurrection of the 
body seems an irrational and imposible doctrine. The 
difficulty, however, grows out of a wrong view of identity 
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or sameness. For let it be observed that there are four 
species of the genus identity, so to speak. 

1. Material identity, which means continuity of substance. 
It has no relation to the form in which the substance exists. 
It requires only that quantity and quality shall be preserved. 
The matter of a stone may be broken in pieces or ground to 
powder, and yet the matter is the same; the material identity 
is preserved. But if it be burned to lime, the identity is 
lost, because some parts have been eliminated; the quality 
has been changed. 

2. Artificial identity, or the identity of art, which means 
the continuity of form and expression. If the stone be 
crushed, the form is changed and the artificial identity lost. 
But if it be burned to lime without changing its form or 
expression, it is artificially the same. If the equestrian 
statue of the great soldier recently unveiled in Nashville 
should have its form or expression—its informing idea— 
changed, never so little, it would not be the same statue. 
The sculptor might take his chisel and mallet and in a few 
minutes transform it into General Winder. 

8. A third species under this general head is organic 
identity, which is a body codrdinated by the continued action 
of a codrdinating principle or life. It differs from material 
identity in that it allows a change in the quantity and quality 
of the matter codrdinated. 

It permits a change in the quantity of matter, because an 
individual has the same body in manhood that he possessed 
in infancy, though his body is composed of several times the 
amount of matter. A stalk of corn is organically the same 
as the germ that was in the grain, but the amount of matter 
has multiplied many fold. 

Organic identity also admits a change in the quality of the 
substance. My body in sickness is the same that I have in 
health. If the whole system be poisoned, the identity is not 
lost to the organism. If the body be rotting with leprosy, 
it is the same body still. So also when the strength is 
wasted with old age. 

Organic identity differs from artificial identity in that it 
allows a change in all that is meant by that species of iden- 
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tity without losing its own. The form may be changed, as 
when a germ develops into a complete body. The bioplasm 
in the egg has no resemblance to the eagle which soars in 
the heavens, though they are organically the same. Take a 
man of perfect physique and health; let him have Saint 
Vitus’ dance; let his body be filled with disease and fright- 
fully contorted; the organic identity is not destroyed. 
Organic identity requires only that there be a body—not 
necessarily ef the same substance, nor form, nor size— 
constructed by the active energy of the same codordinating princi- 
ple or life. 

4. A fourth species of identity may be named spiritual 
identity. This is the sameness of spirit with itself. It is 
the identity of the Hgo with itself, aud is inalienable and 
indestructible. 

There is something very inscrutable in the relations of 


spirit, soul, and life—zvedpa, gvy7, and Cw7—as the terms 


are used in the Scriptures. Sometimes they appear to be 


used interchangeably, especially the two former, and at 
other times with distinct and separate significations. Gener- 
ally Cwy stands for the state of being—man in relation to his 
circumstances ; ¢uvy7 stands for the principle of being—that 
which “coérdinates the movements of germinal matter;” 
mvedya stands for the person—the intelligent, self-determin- 
ing, moral Ego. Yuvy7 may be a specific term which applies 
only to certain functions of the more generic zvedya, in its 
relations to the body (as the Dichotomists assert); or it may 
be a distinct force manifesting itself by its own peculiar 
phenomena (as the Trichotomists assert). This is a vexed 
question, however, and need not be discussed here. Our 
English word “life” is used in the translation of guy; and 
€w7, though in this article it is used in the signification of 
the former term. 

We have, then, four species of identity. But before we 
undertake to define in which sense we use the term in 
reference to the resurrection body, let us define what we 
mean by a resurrection. 
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QUESTION FIFTH. 


What is a resurrection? It is a rising, a rising again, a 
re-arising. The word dvderacc (New Testament, “ resurrec- 
tion”) has but the one meaning. It is never used (unless 
we except Luke m1, 24, which is doubtful) but with reference 
to the one event—the resurrection of the human body. 
The cognate term axoryx, however, leaves no doubt as to 
the signification of the term under discussion. 


QUESTION SIXTH. 


In what sense is it maintained that the same human body 
is raised up? Great caution should be observed in answer- 
ing this question, and yet with proper data it is not difficult. 

1. It is absurd to suppose that all the particles of matter 
that have ever entered into the body are raised up at the last 
day. This was the theory of so great a man as Augustine. 
It only shows, however, what nonsense some great men may 
cherish. If this were the correct theory, then indeed there 
would be giants in those resurrection days. 

2. It is equally absurd to suppose that the same particles 
of matter which composed the body at death are raised up. 
Thomas Aquinas was the advocate of this theory. The 
objection to this is that the “dust” of the body is scattered 
far and wide; it enters into other bodies of animals, plants, 
and men. It is not supposable that the same atom of matter 
can occupy simultaneously two positions in space; that is, 
enter into two bodies in the resurrection day. Besides, it is 
just as reasonable to suppose that the matter which was in 
the body at any other period of life is raised up. The gouty 
octogenarian would no doubt prefer the body of his more 
youthful and robust years. 

8. Tertullian taught that, inasmuch as the resurrection 
body will be more refined and etherial than this present 
body, it would not be necessary to have all the matter of the 
dead body; a hundredth or a thousandth part would be 
sufficient. He thought that God had rendered the teeth 
indestructible in order to furnish material for the resurrec- 
body. 
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It seems utterly impossible for the human reason (“ with 
God all things are possible”) to rest satisfied with any 
theory based upon the principle of material identity. Every 
individual atom of matter enters into so many myriads of 
combinations, organic and inorganic, that a theory based 
upon material identity becomes almost ridiculous. 

4. Will artificial identity afford a satisfactory solution? 
Will the identity of the resurrection body consist in the 
preservation, or restoration, of the form and expression ? 
This would require that the man with a withered arm 
should be raised with a withered arm; the man without 
limbs, limbless; the man without eyes, eyeless. This would 
disappoint the hope of a perfected glorious body in the life 
to come. 

5. Will the principle of organic identity satisfy the mind? 
It must in some sense, for material identity and artificial 
are already discarded, and the spiritual identity of the 
person raised up is never interrupted. The germ in the 
acorn and the oak are the same; the bioplasm in the egg 
and the eagle are the same; the infant and the man are the 
same. The substance of the body changes every seven 
years, and yet the body remains organically the same. In 
what sense? Not in substance, not in form, not in size. 
Then in what is it the same? Plainly in this, that it is 
animated and coérdinated by the same.-life, which changes 
not nor perishes. This applies to the resurrection body this 
way: that when the trump shall sound, the life, that became 
absent from the body and present with the Lord by death, 
shall by the grace of God coérdinate to itself a glorious 
body. This is the resurrection. It is the same body 
that was tenanted in this world, because it is animated and 
codrdinated by the same life. The difficulties are these: 

(a) With the exception of those who are alive and remain, 
a long interval exists between the earthly and the heavenly 
bodies. There is no such interval between the period of 
infancy and manhood in which the life is bodyless. In 
death, the life is removed by God from its material relations. 
It cannot have a body because it has no matter of which to 
make one. In the resurrection, God, who is active in 
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bringing about this glorious state, again puts the life into 
material relations, and it builds itself a body. By him we 
live, by him we die, by him we obtain our bodies again. 
Acts xvi, 28; Psa. xc, 3; John x1, 25. 

(6) The resurrection body is immortal and incorruptible; 
for the bodies of the wicked will be immortal and incor- 
ruptible as well as those of the righteous. Experience 
teaches that if the infant is sightless, the life will continue 
to coérdinate a sightless body. How can the same life 
coérdinate a perfect body in the resurrection day? It must 
not be forgotten that Divine energy is involved in the resur- 
rection. That energy may be put forth immediately or 
mediately; the life-force may be so perfected as to be able to 
cause a perfect organism. This would be entirely consistent 
with the doctrine of sanctification. 

It is impossible for us to understand everything connected 
with this subject, or with any subject. We can know many 
things that we do not understand. We know that the 
identity. is preserved in the death of the acorn and the 
growth of the oak, though we cannot understand all that this 
identity involves. We know that “except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit,’ though we understand very 
little concerning this very common fact of observation. 
So also we may know, by a fair induction from observed 
phenomena and revealed truth, that the resurrection body 
will be the same with this body, even though our minds fail 
to understand the mysterious change. 


QUESTION SEVENTH. 


Is such a view of the resurrection possible and credible? 
After the preceding demonstration, it seems hardly necessary 
to take up this question formally, but I wish to present the 
argument from analogy in a little more definite form, as 
showing the credibility of the resurrection. I shall improve 
Paul’s suggestions. 

An argument from analogy does not prove a thing, but 
only shows it to be probable. It is the use of a parallel case 
to demonstrate probability. We assume that the same law 
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which operates in one instance will in another, if the cireum- 
cumstances be similar; if there be a resemblance between 
the relations of the things compared. 

In Paul’s discussion of the resurrection he adduces three 
analogues. 

I. He says, “Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die. And that which thou sowest, thou 
sowest not that body that shall be, but bare grain—it may 
chance of wheat, or some other grain. But God giveth it a 
body as it hath pleased him; and to every seed his own 
body.” That is, life, even in the vegetable forms has power 
to codrdinate matter, to assimilate to itself atoms. The 
body of grain perishes; the life does not. It gathers from 
the earth, the air, the dew, the rain, and the sunshine, that 
of which it makes itself a new body; and a more beautiful 
body, because a wheatstalk is more beautiful than a wheat 
grain. But, if the life of a vegetable has such power. why 
may not the life of man? If the one be certain, why should 
the other be considered incredible ? 

2. Paul’s second analogue refers to the manifest super- 
abundance of God’s creative energy. “All flesh is not the 
same flesh: but there is one kind of flesh of men, another 
flesh of beasts, another of fishes, and another of birds. 
There are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial: but 
the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of th 
terrestrial is another. There is one glory of the sun, and 
another glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars: 
for one star differeth from another star in glory.” Does all 
the variety of beauty in nature prove nothing? Does it not 
show that the resources of God are infinite; that his power 
is boundless? If, then, he is able to make the stars of 
heaven in manifold variety of beauty and brightness, will he 
not be able to make good his word in reference to the 
resurrection of the dead? Are we to believe that the 
wisdom and intelligence and power, which have never been 
fathomed by the greatest minds, are expended, and that God 
will be utterly unable to provide a fit temple for the glorified 
spirit of man? Is the work of raising the dead so 
far beyond the works of creation and providence, that 
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he who creates and sustains, will not be able to resurrect 
man? 

3. Paul’s third analogue, from which he demonstrates the 
probability of a resurrection of the body, is found in the 
great law of progress. “The law of the universe is not 
Pharisaism—the law of custom stereotyped and never to be 
changed. The law of God’s universe is progress; and just 
as it was in the creation—first the lower and then the 
higher—so it is throughout: progressive happiness, progres- 
sive knowledge, progressive virtue.” Paul says, “ That was 
not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural and 
afterward that which is spiritual.” We have a natural life 
before we have a spiritual life, if the spiritual comes at all. 
The history of the human race is an illustration of this law. 
“The first man Adam was made a living soul (¢vyyyv), the 
last Adam was made a quickening spirit (a life-giving 
zusdua).” In the beginning the race lived a life of instinct 
and passion. But there has been a gradual development in 
the direction of the spiritual. The race stands higher to-day 
than ever before, though it lacks much of realizing the ideal. 
When all men become spiritual, that will be the ideal race, 
that will be the millenium. 

The law of progress, which shows itself everywhere in 
the physcal, intellectual, and moral world, shows that there 
may be a progress of the human body beyond what we now 
see. It shows that this, which is sown in corruption, may be 
raised in incorruption; this, which is sown in dishonor, may 
be raised in glory; this, which is sown in weakness, may be 
raised in power; this, which is sown a natural body, may be 
be raised a spiritual body. 

These three great analogues of Paul show that nature at 
least does not deny the resurrection. But will nature prove 
it? 

We look in vain in the volumes of nature and natural law 
to find a promise of a resurrection of the human body. 
Some have thought they had discovered it, but were 
deceived. There is but one source to which we can look for 
a promise of a certain resurrection, and that is to God’s 
word. Nature turns a deaf ear to our inquiry; our plaintive 
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cry rebounds from her rocks and hillsides to mock us. But 
nature’s God hears us when we cry, and assures us of the 
certainty of the resurrection. “ Behold, I show you a 
mystery : we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed— 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump. 
For the trumpet shall sound and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption and this mortal must put on 
immortality.” 

The fact that nature gives no promise of a resurrection, 
and the other fact that revelation does promise it, shows the 
inspiration of the latter volume. Otherwise, what would 
have suggested the thought to man? Who could have 
originated such an idea? 


W. H. Brack. 
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Art. I.—CAUSES OF ATHEISM. 


HumaN nature is prone to lay sin at other men’s doors. 
This was the first means resorted to to excuse. The man 
said, “The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat.”” (Gen. m, 11,12.) The 
conscience early becomes tired of the burden, and some one 
must be found upon whom to lay it. The woman, too, must 
shift her burden upon the serpent who had beguiled her; 
and Cain, the first-born sinner, could not bear the guilt of 
his sin. Thus, generation after generation, men have gone 
on sinning and blaming others with being the causes of their 
own transgressions; the children crying, “The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and our teeth are set on edge;”’ the 
parents sinning for their children, and brother laying the 
blame upon brother. But this ancient device does not serve 
in the eyes of Omniscience to excuse. Every man must 
answer for his own sin. The folly of a life of unbelief is 
thus made apparent, for the awful venture in transgression 
is made with a full sense of the necessity of an adequate 
recompense; and with the knowledge of the fact that no 
excuse will avail, even for the least offense. The slightest 
transgreskion is sin against an infinite God, and a thrust at 
his authority. A denial of God, then, of his existence or 
authority, cannot be misunderstood as to its true nature and 
intent. It would seem to be the very height of folly. 

This, indeed, is the light in which it is viewed by the 
Judge. The very language of Scripture, in which the 
the character of the denier of God is described, is that 
which denotes the most utter worthlessness and vanity. 
The idea of withering and decay in the natural world, 
furnishes us with the description of moral decay, worthless- 
ness, and depravity capable of giving expression to such a 
thought as the denial of God. In Psa. xiv, 1; Lm, 1, it is 


3537 that denies that there is a God; the word 233 being 
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variously rendered, yet always suggesting the most shameless 
depravity, combined with, and in some sense the cause of, 
the most abject weakness and emptiness. Nor is there any 
necessity for reserving this scriptural epithet to be applied 
only to libertines, the openly profligate, and heathen. It is 
rather a description of unregenerate human nature, as 
affected by an inveterate disease which cleaves to it as 
firmly as if it were a part of its own essence. The openly 
ungodly and wicked man, the stupidly ignorant, i. e., those 
who not only do not know God, but despise the knowledge 
of him and his ways, as well as those who only ignore him 
in their conduct, are without God, and tacitly, if not 
expressly, deny him. That piety towards God which consists 
in acknowledging, fearing, and honoring him, is not mani- 
fested in the life, for it does not exist in the heart. To 
control the conduct, it must be a vital principle moving the 
springs of action. But the absence of this virtuous and 
vitalizing principle, implies a ywore dreadful condition than 
that of mere inanition ; than even the want of activity in the 
proper direction. It is a condition in which every feeling 
of the heart is aversion from God, and every act is an 
implicit denial of his being and authority. It is the 
unrenewed heart asserting its own selfish claims. It desires 
to be free from the restraints of God’s law. “ Nothing of a 
God,” is the wish of such a heart. But it is not necessary 
to suppose that the atheist will always deny the being of the 
self-existent Jehovah. It is sufficient for his purpose if he 
can get himself rid of the notion of Elohim, the God of 
authority and government. To all intents and purposes, he 
is willing to do without a God. So far as he is concerned, 
there is none, or he wishes there were none, and is willing to 
act as if there were none. This is atheism of the heart, and 
it is rapidly converted into the practical atheism of a godless 
life. “ Atheism, then, is any system of opinion which leads 
men either to deny or to doubt the existence, providence, or 
personal government of God, as a holy God and creator of 
the world.” That denial may be only an ignoring of his 
claims, and so may extend only to the conduct and life; or 
it may find expression in words, and assume the form of a 
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philosophical system or creed, and in this speculative form 
it may be promulgated and adopted by many. Our purpose 
in this discussion is to show some of the causes which 
render such a belief possible. We will not, therefore, limit 
ourselves to any particular kind, either generic or specific, 
but endeavor to point out some of the causes, incidental and 
efficient, of atheism. 

1. A defective parental training. The impressions of 
early life are, no doubt, easily made. The mind is then 
plastic. For the same reason, these early impressions are 
retained the more readily. This is a wise provision for 
laying firmly the foundation of knowledge and experience. 
Influences, then, which are adverse to true knowledge, right 
experience, and morality, undermine the foundation. How- 
ever fair the superstructure may be in design, or even in 
appearance, it must yet totter for want of support. The 
training of children, therefore, according as it is whole- 
somely or carelessly attended to, becomes a mighty instru- 
ment for religious culture and for the elevation of the race, 


or a powerful engine for the grossest profligacy and ungodli- 


ness; for the family government furnishes the first laws of 
obedience which are to be learned. The parental require- 
ments are the first checks imposed upon that self-will 
which so early begins to exhibit itself in the heart of the 
new-born infant. The absence of all requirements, the 
abrogation of all law, would make this self-will paramount 
for each individual. In every department of life this same 
self-will or the authority of law, the one or the other, must 
hold the ascendency. The training, then, which a child 
receives fits him for the obedience which he naturally owes 
to law, and makes it easy and agreeable; or the want of 
wholesome training leaves him to assert his own selfishness 
as the supreme object of his choice. Obedience to family 
law will ensure obedience to the laws of the state and of 
God. Disobedience in the two first instances will ensure 
disobedience in the last. A child who is habitually disobe- 
dient to his parents, can only be deterred by policy or fear 
from breaking the law of the land. There is no habit 
nor love of obedience to prevent transgression. But while 
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crimes against the civil law may be prevented by its sanctions 
and penalties, there is nothing to prevent the transgression 
of the divine law. For the sanctions of the moral law are 
spiritual ; its penalties, in their infliction, are removed from 
our human sight, while the habit of disobedience in the 
family is carried into the sphere of morality and religion. 
The obedience of God’s law is like that of the famity when 
most effective. It is an obedience of love, and not simply 
the compliance of policy and fear. There is a more intimate 
relationship between the the family and the kingdom ot 
God than there is between the state and God’s kingdom. 
The authority of the head of the family is in a peculiar sense 
the representative of God’s authority, and as such it was 
delegated in order that it might bring those subject to it 
under subjection to God himself; for subjection to the 
divinely constituted family government is one important 
method by which men are naturally led to yield their 
allegiance to him who placed the solitary in families. 
Hence, to set aside family authority, is to set aside, in some 
sense, the authority of God, and to place those in opposition 
to it who ought to be its willing subjects, for not to obey is 
to hate. There can be no neutrality here. 

2. This abandonment of authority not only produces a 
habit of disobedience, but impresses also a false ideal of 
God’s government, and thus any proper obedience in it is 
forestalled and prevented. Instead, therefore, of furnishing 
an example of a true and righteous government, a type ot 
that higher and holier one, it presents a spectacle of anarchy, 
and produces a feeling and spirit of opposition against the 
righteous government of God. Not only does it induce 
disobedience to the laws which govern the family, but lays 
the foundation of disobedience to all obligations, human 
and divine. Hence, if the early family training be defective 
or wrong, habitual and constant disobedience is the result 
in every sphere in which the individual moves. There are 
instances, on the other hand, however, in which the govern- 
ment of the family has been so administered as to 
produce a disgust for every restraint, by reason of the 
severity of the discipline enforced. The wrongness may 
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be either in deficiency or excess, but the result will be 
the same. 

3. Another effect of wrong training is the failure to 
receive correct notions of the relations of human beings 


among themselves, and between them and God. The word 
of God is the law-book in every properly regulated house- 
hold. It is the text-book used in the family school. Its benign 
principles are the living elements of that concord, order, love, 


and peace which reign supreme there. Not the Bible there 
present merely, but as the living word of God speaking for 
him; not that simply to which every appeal is made in diffi- 
culties and doubts, but that which furnishes the code of law, 
of manners, of love, and directs all acts in all relations. 
Now let that word have merely a formal recognition of its 
high claims; let it never be spoken of except in a light and 
trifling manner; let it furnish the expression of raillery and 
wit, and supply the maxims for a worldly policy; and 
especially let it receive none of that reverence which is its 
due, it will be hated although unknown. But let its truths 
be misapplied, and let the young receive the impression that 
it can be used to defend every policy of worldliness, and all 
opposite schemes of religion, then confidence in its authority 
is undermined and all of its claims ar set aside. Not only 
are wholesome truths left untaught, but unwholesome ones 
are inculeated. Under such circumstances, atheism will be 
the inevitable and the pervalent form of belief, in so far as 
that form of belief has any power over the life. 

Il. The influence of a literature and science, corrupt in their 
origin and teachings. The literature of a people is an index 
of the prevailing mode of thought. The demand and 
the supply must be somewhat equivalent. If the man- 
ner of thinking is prevalently ungodly, so will be 
the style of reading. Again, if the literature be godless, so 
will be the mode of thought. Moreover, there is a reflex 
influence produced by a godless style of reading which is 
cumulative. The corruption of mind increases. The effect 
of this corruption of mind is the production of a baser and 
amore ungodly tone of reading. Thus, one stage after 
another is reached, until utter godlessness and atheism are 
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the ultimate fruits of an ever-increasing depravation of 
mind and heart. This practical effect is produced by much 
of the lighter literature, and even by some of the so called 
religious literture of our day. 

But the scientific literature becoming now most prevalent 
has exerted a wider influence. Nor is this influence confined 
to popular treaties, or to works published for the general 
reader. False notions are found oftimes even in elementary 
school-books, where it is attempted to foist upon the world a 
particular theory of language or of science, which accords 
with the conjectures of speculative minds, rather than with 
the facts. To propound, for example, as a theory of the 
origin of langauge, the notion that man was endowed at first 
with only an undeveloped capacity of speech, and that he 
invented, by degrees, words and sentences, by putting 
together the elemental sounds of the human voice; to teach 
that all things were developed out of sorae elementary state, 
by any process which did not require a divine providence; 
to inculeate a theory of cosmogony which required millions 


of years; to attempt to equalize the laws of nature in their 


binding foree with the moral laws of God’s government, ; 
or to lay down as fundamental knowledge, that life is only a 
chemical element, and thought the result of chemical action, 
were not only contrary to the Scriptures, but well calculated 
to destroy confiidence in them as the inspired word of God, 
and in God himself as the creator and ruler of the universe. 
Yet, are not some, if not all, of these notions taught in our 
schools? Certainly most of them are insisted upon as 
scientific truths in our higher institutions of learning, and 
some of them, also, in the most elementary schools, and this, 
too, when the mind is so easily impressed and so retentive 
of its impressions. Now, an antitheistic theory cannot do 
less than to start an antitheistic tendency in a mind that is 
so unfortified. True knowledge might have been some 
security, but this is totally wanting. 

In all branches of scientific literature the same influence is 
prevalent. It is antitheistic and atheistic. It is seen in the 
confidence with which theories that are utterly godless and 
God-hating are propounded and defended; in the jubilant 
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tone which is assumed when Christian and biblical scholars 
have been induced to yield a point for the sake of reconcilia- 
tion of Scripture with the teachings of science. It is seen 
in the total abandonment of religion on the part of many 
scientists; in the fierce conflict which has been waged so 
long, and still increases in fury year by year. It is seen in 
the nature of the alliances which the popular theories of 
science make for themselves; in their hostility to the truth ; 
in their derision of everything that is old, and their love for 
only the new; in the rejection of a God of providence, a 
God of wisdom, of order, of design; a God of truth and a 
God of justice. Not content with this opposition to the 
religion of Christ, it misrepresents the true position of that 
religion. I do not hesitate to say that there is no conflict 
between true science and the religion of the Bible. They 
are a one. But orthodox religion is represented as being 


opposed to science. Now, there is a science, “falsely so 


ealled,”’ which we aver is opposed to the true religion of the 


Bible, and religion to it. in an unreconcilable conflict, 
because it is the interminable struggle between truth and 
falsehood, which can only terminate with the total suppres- 
sion of all error. But, so far from a conflict between true 
science and religion, they are perfectly harmonious. The 
willing subjection of a handmaid to her mistress is not a 
more cheerful accord of honor and right, than that which 
science makes to all the behests of her divine Sovereign. 
Those who love to investigate the phenomena of nature, and 
whose knowledge extends no further than to the principles 
which underlie these, and afford a rational explanation of 
them, are apt to be influenced by this ery of conflict and 
irreconcilable difference. Those ignorant of the Bible are 
apt to be its opposers. This tendency is. no doubt, increased 
by the rashness of some Christians, and even of some among 
the ministry, who, in order to conciliate men of science, 
lend their ingenuity and energy to the cause of reconcilia- 
tion and compromise. Differing among themselves as to the 
teachings of Scripture, they seem only to agree in betraying 
them to the enemy. Thus, various conflicting opinions find 


currency, and some even go as far as to deny the 
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plainest teachings of the word of God upon these subjects. 
There is every indication of fear, of anxiety to placate, and 
to appease, when, too, unconsciously they tread upon firm 
ground. This fear of man has its snare, for the many senses 
in which Scripture is made to speak, seem so contradictory, 
sometimes affirming, then denying the same things, that 
confidence in its teaching is destroyed. 

3. But, again, the teachings of science itself are misrepre- 
sented. Empiricism takes the place of true science. Facts 
and phenomena are misclassed and misrepresented. Theories 
are propounded as well-established law. Hypotheses are 
propounded and theories built upon them, and then the 
whole bundle of conjectures is taken for the teachings of 
science. Many of the more popniar systems of the day are 
mere theories, while facts are paraded in proof, and the 
boast of important discoveries is made. But the spear of 
Ithuriel soon detects the deformed crudities hidden beneath 
the disguise. Every newly-discovered fact only confirms the 
well-established laws of nature, while it weakens the founda- 
tion of mere theories. There is no doubt that the facts of 
nature, at the hands of mere empirics, are as often incor- 
rectly reported as otherwise. And these crude and partial 
experiments are made to generalize new and unheard-of 
laws, which, if trae, would cut away the foundations of our 
faith. The whole medley is then proposed to us for our 
acceptance, notwithstanding the ill-disguised intention of 
empirics is so patent. The tendency is to undermine the 
faith of the weak and the wavering. 

The association of some great names with these infidel 
theories has had, and still has, an evil influence upon the 
minds of young men. Speculations which otherwise might 
have been passed over, or rejected entirely, are thus com- 
mended. Those who possess a wide repute for their labors 
and discoveries in some particular branch of science, carry 
with them into their speculations the authority which their 
names have acquired in these legitimate fields of discovery 
and advancement. Their doubts in regard to the very 
gravest questions of truth and duty acquire weight, and an 
easy conquest is made of the unwary and the unsuspecting. 
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Enthusiasm inspires devotion. H who has aroused that 
enthusiasm in a particular branch of duty; who has led the 
way; who has made known its principles, and verified their 
application before we have entered the field and explored for 
ourselves, will acquire a large share of homage from us as 
the deserved reward of his services. He leads our feet into 
an unknown path. It is natural that we should see in the 
light of his theories, that we should imbibe his peculiar 
views, that we should accept even his statements as trust- 
worthy evidence, and thus run the risk of being imposed 
upon. This is, no doubt, sometimes the case. The facts 
and phenomena of nature, which display the goodness, the 
wisdom, and the truth of an Almighty Creator, instead of 
leading to him as the true and sole object of our worship, 
are made to produce only an impulsive reverence of the 
indefinable spirit of nature, or are elevated into the acts of a 
being which pervades all things, and is neither separate from 
nor superior to nature itself. This is Pantheism, and this is 
the religion of modern speculative science, in so far as it 
claims any religion. This is that to which most of the 
speculations of infidel and unbelieving science leads. But 
Pantheism is atheistic, for it denies the existence of a person| 
God, separate from the world, and the creator of it, who is 
at the same time its providentia ruler and moral governor. 
‘“ Pantheism leaves us no self-existent, personal God and 
creator of the world, no kind and beneficent father, no 
redeemer, no hearer of praye> 0 sanctifier, no comforter; 
nothing higher than nature as our portion here, and nothing 
beyond its eternal vicissitues as our prospect hereafter.” — 
Mod. Atheism, Buchanan, p. 187. This cheerless belief is 
that which is proposed to us for our creed by those who 
oppose science to the Bible. And this materialistic philoso- 
phy is that which is met with in text-books, in periodicals, 
in lectures, and scattered everywhere through the literature 
which is read by the millions, and which is bearing its fruits 


in an unparalleled increase of crime, in a shameless and 
profligate idleness, in revolutions and upheavels in society, 
in defections in religion among the people, and in the 


ministry. 
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III. Another cause of infidelity is found in the inconsistencies 
of Christians, and especially of the ministers of religion. The 
imperfections of believers furnish the ground of opposition 
to that very truth which they profess. It ought to be 
remembered, in justice to them, that they do not set up any 
claim to perfection, i. e., those who know religion as an 
experimental work of grace in the heart. Yet it seems to 
be taken for granted that a sytem of truth like that 
presented in the Scriptures, which does not ensure a perfect 
obedience to its requirements, is not entitled to be believed. 
There may be some who oppose the truth because they are 
so ignorant as to suppose that it is the efficient cause of the 
imperfections and inconsistencies of its professors. Surely 
not many could be so ignorant and so absurd. The most, 
perhaps, regard as a weak system, one which does not, or, as 
they think, cannot obtain from its professsors a better love 
and compliance. To say nothing of the injustice of such a 
view, its own inconsistency will appear when we contrast 
the acknowledged weakness of any, and of every other 
system devised by man as the embodiment of truth, on the 
one hand, with the power of Christianity over its followers, 
upon the other. The power of the latter is felt and 
acknowledged by the world. But the inconsistencies of its 
adherents do not vitiate the truth. It would be worthy of 
confidence, although defection among its professors be 
almost universal. 

These defections and inconsistencies, however, have their 
effect. They imply, at least, a tacit denial of the funda- 
mental doctrines on which religion is based. That denial 
need not be—only a temporary giving way or obscuring of 
the faith. To the looker-on, it seems that if the doctrine 
of eternal rewards and punishments were believed with all 
the heart, the hope of securing the one ought to lure on to 
obedience and to happiness, while the dread of the other 
ought to deter from ransgression. The fact that sin is 
commited despite this double motiv for abstaining from it, 
is taken as proof of its want of power to control the life. 
But it is not proof of any want of power. It is more than 
likely that these glaring inconsistencies were committed by 
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those who were never under the power of that religion at 
all—were committed by those who, while they had the form 
of godliness, denied the power thereof.. The Christian who 
so compromises the religion of Christ is guilty of a great 
sin—of the sin of provoking men to deny his Lord, and of 
causing them ultimately to be lost forever. His is the guilt 
of misrepresenting the truth of Christ, of casting doubt 
upou his most precious promises, of making God himself a 
liar. The influence of the life is counteracted, and the 
inconsistency of an unholy life and a profession of religion, 
drive men from God and cause them to hate him. 

Again, the kingdom of Christ is placed in a false light 
before the world. Instead of being represented as a king- 
dom of light, of peace, and of righteousness, it appears not 
much different from the kingdam of darkness, and presents 
the elements of discord, of strife, and of unrighteousness. 
Not only is this seen in.the lives of believers, but ofttimes also 
in the courts of the Church, and even in the administration 
of its laws. While the lives of believers ought to be the 
illustration and the embodiment‘of the laws of that king- 
dom, the enforcement of a just and righteous discipline, so as 
to check departures from the laws, and to visit the penalties 


upon gross offenders, must be kept within the prescribed 


limitations of the word of God. The laws must be vindi- 
cated as the laws of God, yet with the sympathy and love of 
human beings who are fully conscious of their own weak- 
ness. If this principle had always been observed, how much 
bitterness and strife might have been saved the Church, and 
how much reproach avoided! 

Besides, these inconsistencies of conduct, which are evil 
enough, we must not fail to remember that some have even 
falsified the doctrines of the Church. There are many even 
now who give forth an uncertain sound. Some go so far as 
to deny the fundamental doctrines of the Bible. The 
doctrine of eternal punishment is either explained away or 
denied altogether; the resurrection is regarded as an impos- 
sibility; the atonement is either discarded or made an 
absurdity and a heinous cruelty; the Sabbath is desecrated 
and made a reproach. What were Christianity without 
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‘these fundamental facts of Scripture? By the denial of 
these facts on the part of those who ought to know, men 
are made to drive God from their thoughts, and to say 
in their hearts, “ Nothing of a God.” 

IV. Again, they do not like to retain God in their knowl: dge. 
Whatever ground there is in the conduct of others for the 
conviction in the mind of the atheist, there is sufficient 
explanation apart from these things to account for this 
strange mental phenomena. The disordered state of our 
moral nature affords the true account of all human follies 
and crimes, as well as of the most reckless and daring 
assertions of atheism. It is but the manifestation of that 
enmity against the law of God, which cannot be subject to 
it (Rom. vu, 7); but the hatred that will not come to the 
light lest it be reproved (John m1, 8); and this incurable 
malady cleaves to our fallen nature. Inhering in it like 
attributes in the essence, it describes our human weakness as 
that which was born of the flesh. (John mt, 8.) It is the 
unclean fruit of an unclean heart. This corruption genders, 
then, only its kind, and the sense of its own ill desert 
oppresses the conscience with a heavy load. The guilt 
which accompanies this corruption, and that which was the 
inborn heritage of all Adam’s children, must be hid away 
from the sight. How agreeable, then, that darkness which 
forgetfulness of God brings. For every one that doeth evil 
hateth the light, neither cometh to the light lest his deeds 
should be reproved. (John m1, 19.) The natural light which 
is left in the soul, the light of conscience, and of the knowl- 
edge of God, of his providence, of his law, and of his judg- 
ment, is quenched and the soul is left in the darkness of 
death that it may run on to all evil. The restraints of 
knowledge are irksome. He does not like to retain the 
knowledge of his God. (Rom. 1, 28.) The steps towards 
that awful state of mind described by the word atheism, 
must be taken over a rugged way, and over a path beset 
with many difficulties. A terrible activity is exercised in 
order to overcome the obstacles which present themselves. 
The worship of God is given up. Because that when they 
knew God they glorified him not as God, neither were 
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thankful (Rom. 1, 21); i. ¢., every act of worship included in 
the recognition of God’s authority, goodness, power, and 
love, and in fact every act of worship is refused him. The 
mind becomes darkened; objects of nature are appealed to 
for help and for sympathy; the conscience becomes seared ; 
the strivings of the soul in darkness are repressed; the 
misgivings of mind in regard to a future state are hushed; 
the voice of conscience is silenced by all means possible; the 
events that transpire are stripped of their power of speech ; 
and every longing aspiration after immortality is crushed. 
No merely negative course of conduct can accomplish the 
work. It is the resul of a terrible activity, which must 
only cease after the repression of every pure instinct of our 
nature. Every sacred tie must be snapped asunder at once 
and forever. If there is no God, then there is no heaven, 
no hell, no hereafter. This conviction must lay bold with a 
singular power on him who would not only profess atheism, 
but be an atheist. All the ungodly are the enemies of God. 
They do not recognize a moral ruler and judge. But few 
are hardy enough to avow themselves atheists. It is a reach 
of boldness from which far the greater part of men recoil. 
There are few, however, even as bold. But what the profit? 
What the gain of all this labor to shut out the truth? Only 
that they may close their ears against the facts of Scripture; 
that they may believe in the annihilation of the soul; that 
they may be deaf to the threatenings of the coming wrath; 
that they may shut out the uncertainty of the future. And 
what a vast compass is embraced in this mighty negation! 
Time and eternity are taken in one comprehensive sweep. 
To secure the pleasures of this life, undisturbed by the fears 
of a future punishment, and to take the awful risk of finding 
an eternity of impunity and enjoyment, is the rash venture 
of the atheist. At all events, he will forestall eternity, 
whatever it may bring, by the pleasures of this present life. 


This is the most certain means of securing the soul against 


the dread of death and the judgment. This desperate 
determination once taken, and the fears of the future barred 
out from the soul, then nothing lies before it but the present 
life with its pains and pleasures—eternity a blank and time 
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the only duration of existence. No one need to inquire, 
then, what will be the reflex influence of such a system ot 
belief, or rather of unbelief, upon the heart and life. If such 
a case were possible, the trembling fear of devils would be 
preferable to the abandoned and unrestrained passions of 
human nature. Men justly dread a madman who, his reason 
being dethroned, can be restrained by no power but physical 
force. But how much more dreadful to society would be 
that man who had successfully debarred from his breast all 
fear of hell and all hope of heaven, and who, while in the 
possession of a strong and well-trained mind, had no sense 
of responsibility, and had no restraint but his own wishes! 
Such is the atheist; the plague of human society and the 
enemy of mankind. No wonder the Psalmist calls him a 
“ fool,’ and all mankind agree in fearing him. Even in the 
first beginnings of this downward course to ruin, his folly is 
apparent, for he is putting out the lights. His back is 
turned upon his God and King, and ere long the last stages 
of that desperation of soul will be reached, when its capa- 
bilities of evil are only circumscribed by the limitations of 
human and physical weakness, the necessary attributes of a 
finite creature. The power to do evil would fall far short 
of the disposition. The true animus of sin would then 
appear in the utter scorn in which all things divine are held ; 
in the vanity of that folly which would cven measure arms 
with the Almighty; yea, he would spit in the face of his 
divine Father, and turning his back in derision, would sink 
down beneath the darkness of his own shadow. The human 
heart is capable of all this. What boots it, then, to lay sin at 
other men’s doors? The capacity is there, and the moving 
cause will not be wanting. 

By way of concluding this subject, let me call attention to 
two facts of great importance. In the first place, it belongs 
to us of the ministry of all denominations to stay this 
mighty tide of infidelity, or to swell its already surging 
current. We cannot do the latter intentionally. But it 
becomes us to consider well in how much danger we stand 
of doing that which we would, above all things, avoid. It 
is not enough for us to be sound in doctrine and pure in life, 
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but we must have a mighty zeal to save souls, if we would 
convince men that we are as earnest believers as we profess ; 
if we would lead men to the cross of Christ, and lure them 
on to heaven. Well might we ask, “ Who is sufficient for 
these things?” Yet we are commissioned to do this work. 
The second fact to be noticed, is that the grace of God alone 
“an interpose any security against this awful danger to 
which so many stand exposed. Civilization and culture 
cannot do it, for these in themselves can neither suppress 
vice nor insure virtue. We can, and must, cry aloud and 
spare not. We must cultivate a more prevailing zeal, and 
while we pray for the power of the divine Spirit, with the 
2arnestness and faith of a Luther ora Brainard, we must 
put forth the zeal of a Loyola, until the kingdom of the 
Redeemer, like the stone hewn from the mountain, shall fill 
the whole earth. 
ERSKINE BRANTLEY. 





The American Lawyer. 


Art. II].—THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 


HIS POSITION IN SOCIETY AND IN THE STATE—HIS DUTIES AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES, AND HIS VINDICATION. 


In American politics, the lawyer is a colossal figure. In 
the social circle, his position is high and well assured. Of 
course, we refer only to lawyers of good character and 
reputable standing in the profession. 

A mere glance at the political history of the country will 
demonstrate the truth of the first proposition. From the 
period of the Revolution (not counting the generals and 
other officers of the army, though many of these were 
lawyers), nineteen-twentieths of the leading men of the 
country were professional lawyers, and were called from 
their professional work to the service of the nation in one 


capacity or another. With the exception of an occasional 
soldier, who distinguished himself in the wars of his 
country, and whose patriotism became very conspicuous 
under the glamour of golden epaulets and glittering 
trappings, lawyers have filled all the most important offices, 
both state and national, from the founding of the govern- 
ment down to the present time. This anomalous condition 


of things is only witnessed in a country of democratic insti- 
tutions, as we shall presently see. In the monarchical 
governments of Europe, the aristocracy become professional 
statesmen, and thus become the practical rulers of the 
country. Statesmanship and diplomacy are well defined 
professions, and none but those of wealthy families can enter 
the training schools where professional statesmanship is 
taught. The wealth in a given family is perpetuated by the 
law of entail, and by family settlements from generation to 
generation. A man who is born to an inheritance of wealth 
and social position, is not compelled to earn his daily bread 
by following some honest calling. He rarely enters any of 
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the learned professions, because the labor and drudgery are 
too great. The younger sons of the aristocracy, whose 
ancestral’ estates are chiefly monopolized by the eldest under 
the law of primogeniture, are generally quartered upon the 
Church and the army and navy. The heir to the titles and 
wealth of the ancestor enters politics and goes to Parliament, 
and many of this class become distinguished statesmen. It 
is true, that the ranks of the aristocracy are being continu- 
ally recruited and invigorated by additions from the common 
people, and those who obtain this promotion have generally 
distinguished themselves in some of the professional or 
industrial avocations of society. Very many lawyers have 
come into the peerage by reason of eminent. services as 
king’s counsel or on the bench. And but for this infusion 
of new and rich blood into a decreasing aristocracy, the 
ruling class would become effete, imbecile, and unfit to 
govern any country. But the long and careful training in 
the practical administration and affairs of government 
enjoyed by men of wealth and leisure, furnishes to the 
country an ample supply of wise and skillful statesmen and 


diplomatists. But in democratic America we have no 
professional statesmen. Under the laws of all our States, no 
entails are allowed: and on the dea the father, the 
whole estate is divided equally among all the children, and 


except in very rare instances, the share of each son is so 
small that he is compelled to go to work in some line of 
business to make his living. And in seeking his calling, he 
must find one that will yield certain results. If he were to 
study statesmanship and qualify himself for Congress or 
Cabinet-minister, there is no certainty that the sovereign 
people would elect him to the first position, or that the 
successful candidate for President, who appoints the minister, 
would be of his political party; and hence statesmanship 
and diplomacy have never been distinct professions in this 
country, and never can become such so long as the present 
form of government remains. But then we have had 
eminent statesmen in every year of the Republic, and also 
distinguished diplomatists. Diplomacy always implies 
statesmanship, but the latter does not always include the 
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former. Many an able member of the Cabinet or of 
Congress would not do to send abroad to cope with such 
men as Machiavelli and Talleyrand were in their day, and 
with Bismarck in this day. So we will keep up the distinc- 
tion between the two, though it may be very slight. It is 
true, also, that the spirit of the present Christian civilization 
is to ignore diplomacy in its significance of the last four 
centuries. The idea is rapidly gaining ground that nations 
should be as frank and candid in their dealings with each 
other, as two honest men would be in transacting their 
ordinary business. But while the tendency of public senti- 
ment is in that direction, it has not yet become a fixed 
rule of conduct that nations expect only fair and frank 
dealing between their representatives. The practice still 
prevails that each will try to get the best of the bargain, 
and will cheat the other if he can, just as war is resorted to 
by the most Christian nations. But whence come the states- 
men who have originated a new and exceedingly complex 
system of government, founded on the great principle of 
equal rights, and carried it on from small beginnings, with 
increasing usefulness and power, until it has attained 
gigantic proportions? As stated before, all of them, with 
few exceptions, have come from the ranks of American 
lawyers. Washington, Taylor, and Grant were professional 
soldiers, and reached the presidency through their mili- 
tary renown. Jackson and Harrison were from the ranks 
of civil life, though they distinguished themselves as com- 
manding generals in times of war. They were not profes- 
sional soldiers, but were lawyers, bred to civic pursuits, yet 
capable of great military achievements when occasion 
required. All the other Presidents were lawyers, and never 
had any adventitious aid from military glory. It may be 
added that Jefferson, hough a learned lawyer never 
practicd at the bar. But what of the distinguished Cabinet 
ministers and Senators and members of the lower house, and 
the long array of ministers to foreign courts? It is not now 
recollected that any of those who reached eminence in the 
country (with two or three exceptions) but were once county 
court lawyers in their early years. The fact is a man cannot 
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be qualified to administer a government of law, by the law, 
without understanding the law; and as we have already 
seen, but very few in this country ever read the law sufli- 
ciently to understand it, except the professional practitioner. 
It is true, before the late war, many of the sons of wealthy 
planters read the law as an accomplishment, and some of 
them became leading politicians, but that condition of things 
has passed away along with the institution of slavery. 

The eftort that has been made in the last ten years by 
certain classes of society to rule out the lawyers from place 
and power, was prompted by jealousy and followed by signal 
failure. In some of the States the mechanics and grangers 
combined to beat the lawyers for the Legislature, and did so 
very often; but when the successful candidates, who had 
never seen a law book, convened at the State capitol to enact 
new laws and amend old ones, of course they were all at sea. 
The idea of putting a man to tinker with the laws of the 
Commonwealth, whereby the whole fabric of society is 
maintained, who knows nothing about the business, is like 
taking a watch to a blacksmith for repairs. This class of 
law-makers cut a very sorry figure in the rolé of legislators. 
They try to look wise and feel at home in their new position, 
but it is all a pretense. I will not be understood as holding 
that none but professional lawyers should go to the Legisla- 
ture and Congress. On the contrary, I maintain that the 
good of the state requires that all interests of the country 
should be represented, but they should be thus represented 


only by men of education, good general intelligence, and 


fitness for their positions. On many subjects of legislation 
the opinions of good business men are of more practical 
value than those of professional men. But it will always be 
true that whether the number of lawyers in our legislative 
bodies be many or few, the bulk of all legislative duty will 
devolve upon them. The drawing and shaping of an act to 
become a law can only be done by one who will know what 
it means when it passes. It all resolves itself at last into a 
question of the fitness for the duty indicated. In their own 
business aftairs men are more practical and sensible. When 
one finds it necessary to have anything done requirnng 
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professional skill or a knowledge of the law, he does not go 
to a man of his own pursuit in life, or to a granger, or 
carpenter, or merchant, but he goes at once to a lawyer of 
good standing in his profession, for the same reason that he 
would go to a blacksmith to have his horse shod. So in 
selecting men under our democratic institutions for various 
positions of public trust, and especially for legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial duties, none but lawyers will generally be 
found fitted for such places. And by the term lawyer, in 
this connection, I mean men who know the laws, whether 
they ever practiced at the bar or not. 

Another important reason why lawyers are nearly always 
chosen for public positions in this country, is found in the 
practice of calling public meetings of the people on all occa- 
sions, and having a public discussion of whatever may have 
brought them together. This habit of American society is 
peculiar to this country. There are more public meetings 
of the people in the United States than all the world besides. 
The occasions of these assemblages are sometimes utterly 
frivolous, and lead to grotesque results and ridiculous 
conclusions. But for all that, there has been a public 
meeting, and one or more persons have made public 
addresses, and nine times out of ten the local lawyers were 
the speakers. Then a lawyer in his court-house practice is 
constantly before the people in a most responsible and 
conspicuous duty. If he acquit himself well, he makes a 
most profound impression on the public mind, and he is at 
once indicated as a suitable man for any position of trust 
that requires to be filled at the next election. There is no 
denying another fact, that when two men appear before the 
public for an office, the one who is the best talker has 
greatly the advantage, though he may not be nearly so well 
qualified as the less gifted orator. The gifts of oratory are 
a potent influence, and they are almost omnipotent in shap- 
ing the public policy of a country governed like ours. A 
few powerful speeches in a given community will settle the 
public mind and fix the policy of political parties for years 
together. In our politics, then, the lawyer is a figure always 
prominent, and it will not down at the bidding of any 
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organ.zation or party. He is simply an unavoidable neces- 
sity so long as the voice of the people is the will of power 
in the country. Then how grand are his opportunities and 
how great are his responsibilities! 

The social position of the lawyer is assured, from his 
acknowledged influence in society, and from his general 
culture and intelligence, without the adventitious aid of 
money. The grand aristocracy of intellect is greater than 
that of wealth on American soil. Nor is this advantage 
confined to the lawyer; it extends to all the learned profes- 
sions and to all classes of intelligent, educated people. 
Money is power, but mind is a greater power, and its grand 
supremacy is acknowledged even in an hereditary aris- 
tocracy. But we will not dwell on this point. 

We come now to consider the lawyer’s duties and respon- 
sibilities, and these will be indicated very fully by reference 
to what has been already said. His duties will spring out 
of his position in society and in the State; if that position 
exerts but a limited influence, his responsibilities will be 
correspondingly circumscribed. A few words will suffice to 
indicate our views of the lawyer’s duty in the practice of his 
profession. 

Many learned treatises have been written to justify a 


lawyer in taking the wrong side of a cause in court. | 
dispose of the matter in a few words. I hold a lawyer’s 


duty to be in all cases, to assist in the execution of the law. 
In criminal cases, he should never defend for purposes of 
acquittal where the accused is clearly guilty. He should 
defend only so far as to require the State to prove up the 
offense, and convict according to and under the law. In 
certain cases he may defend for the purpose of getting a 
mitigation of punishment. No amount of argument can 
convince me that a lawyer is ever bound to try to acquit his 
cliant when he is guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. Any 
other course will involve violence to his conscience and a 
violation of his duty to the law and to the State. And the 
same rule will apply in the civil practice. No man ought to 
be unjust to his neighbor, and no lawyer should assist his 
client to do anything which would be morally wrong or 
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disgraceful in himself. Every lawyer can use this standard 
in determining his duty in any given case: What should I, 
as an upright, honorable member of society, do in the 
premises? Whatever would be right and honest in him as 
a citizen, he may safely advise his client to do. Beyond this 
no lawyer can safely go. 

A client has no more right to ask his lawyer to commit a 
dishonest or immoral act in his behalf, than he has to ask his 
banker to assist in the circulation of counterfeit money; or 
to ask his neighbor to aid him in the perpetration of a fraud 
upon another, or a crime against the State. Why should a 
lawyer be called upon to assist in robbing his neighbor 
through the forms of the law, any more than other classes 
of society? If lawyers did not so often submit to this 
tacit understanding with their clients that they would use a 
dishonest advantage, clients would not expect such a 
sacrifice of personal honor, and would never try to bribe a 
lawyer to swerve from the straight path of honesty and 
virtue. For a lawyer to take a fee to avail himself of the 
obvious defects of the law, or the defects of the machinery 
for administering the law, is moral bribery, and no honest 
man will allow himself to be so used. There is no more 
occasion for a lawyer to blister his conscience and burden 
his soul with guilt, in order to serve a dishonest client, 
than for any other citizen to accept compensation for 
doing a dishonest act. A lawyer should put himself 
upon at least as high moral grounds as he requires 
his neighbor to occupy. An honest lawyer would scorn 
the bribe when offered to secure a dishonorable service 
as a private citizen. Then shall he be any more ex- 
eusable for taking that bribe to do the same or a 
similar act in his professional capacity? In a few words, 
the lawyer should be honest always in his dealings with his 
clients and opposing parties in lawsuits, just as he is expected 
to be in his private affairs among his neighbors. There is 
no distinction between the morality of the private citizen 
and the morality of the practising attorney. I am tired of 
that stereotyped argument that a lawyer muat be true to his 
client. What does that mean? Is it to be undrstood that 
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in order to be true to his client, he must be false to himself? 
Does it mean that he shall violate his conscience and his 
duty to good morals and good society, in order to promote 
some illegitimate end for his dishonest client? This cannot 
be it. He shall be true to his client in all things appertain- 
ing to his professional duty, and which is strictly honest and 


honorable in the lawyer himself. He shall not prostitute his 


abilities and pollute his soul for the benefit of him whose 
money he takes. This is not the lawyer’s duty, and no 
honest one will ever do it. 

But it is to the general duty of the lawyer as a public 
character that I desire to call his attention. He is a leader 
in society; he is a leader in politics; “he is in the line of 
safe precedents,” if he is not already in that position, to 
become a Congressman, a Senator, a Governor, a Cabinet 
minister, or President of the nation. People look to him 
for a model in all those traits which center in the upright 
citizen and honorable neighbor. They often make much of 
him; pet him, idolize him, and finally vote for him. In this 
attitude his influence is almost unbounded, and herein arises 
the overwhelming necessity that he should keep his con- 
science and his hands clean and pure always. This is a 
responsibility from which he cannot shrink. The public eye 
is upon him and he must meet all the great requirements 
of his position. 

The lawyer is the political light of democratic institutions. 
He stands on a pyramid of power. His influence is some- 
times thrown out to the very extremeties of the nation. In 
the good days of the Republic, Clay, Webster, Benton, and 
others, could speak from their places in the Senate, and the 
whole people of the country was their audience. They 
spoke to millions at once. It may be assumed that these 
men were great statesmen and not merely lawyers. ‘True, 
but they became statesmen after they became lawyers, and 
by reason of their legal attainments. In a few words, we 
may claim that the law in this country is the high road to 
political preferment; to places of trust and influence, and 
to seats of honor and power. This idea has been brought 
out before, but we repeat it in this connection to show how 
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fearfully great is the responsibility that rests upon a man in 
such a position. One thus situated, who fails to apprehend 
the magnitude of his prospects and the possibilities in his 
future career, and who fails to grasp and hold with a firm 
hand, the great duties which devolve upon him, will commit 
a prodigal waste of God’s blessings, and will deserve no 
epitaph on his tomb but the simple word Faruure. 

We now pass to the vindication of the lawyer. And the 
question may at once arise, If the lawyer is all in fact and 
in his capabilities which has been represented in this article, 
what vindication does he require? That question will be 
fully answered as we proceed. The vindication and the 
necessity for it will be shown together. 

The original scope of this article was intended to treat 
another branch of this subject, more especially than what 
has preceded. I trust to try to remove from the minds of 
a great many good people the most senseless, unreasoning, 
and unreasonable prejudice that ever existed in the mind of 
one man towards another. Hundreds of people in almost 
every section of the country, put the lawyer in the same 
category with everything that is tricky, unreliable, untruth- 
ful, and dishonest; as always holding out his itching palms 
for bribes, and putting a money value upon his conscience 
and his very soul. Some think he is in league with Old 
Harry himself, and totally beyond God’s mercy and pardon. 
In treating this subject, I will use no fallacious arguments, 
but deal with it in all the fairness and candor that I would 
employ in discussing the most serious affairs of life. Let us, 
then, apply the following test: 

A number of yomng men grow up together in the same 
neighborhood; are reared under very similar moral teach- 
ings and restraints; go to school together and attend the 
same college. On their return home they are found to have 
contracted no vicious habits, but are reasonably moral, 
upright, and honorable in their priciples and in their 
general conduct. One of these men becomes a lawyer, 
another a physician, another a merchant, and the fourth one 
a farmer. Up to this time there is no very marked differ- 
ence in the morals and habits of the men. The lawyer is 
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not the “bad boy of the family,” and therefore assigned to 
that profession. All acknowledge fealty to God, and all 
believe in Christ as the author of salvation for all the fallen 
sons of the earth. And now, after a suitable period of 
preparation, each one enters upon his chosen career. As to 
the lawyer, he enters upon the practice of his profession 
with his mind thoroughly imbued with the great principles 
of natural justice upon which all law is founded. He has 
learned that good law is good morals, and that its great aim 
is to mete out equal justice to all men. He has found that 
the teachings of the law are all beneficent and good, and al! 
designed to vindicate the right and punish the wrong. He 
has absorbed into his mind and heart these great truths from 
every page of every book he has read, and he would be less 
than man and more than devil, if all these sublime teachings 
did not fasten upon his conscience, and imbed themselves deep 
down in his heart of hearts. With his morals thus strength- 
ened and his principles thus fortified, he enters upon his 
professional duties. Under these conditions, what agency 
can invoke a malignant spirit to warp his mind and weaken 
his conscience and push him headlong from the well estab- 
lished integrity of his previous life, and plunge him into the 
sin of moral perjury and bribery? Is there anything in all 
the great authors whom he has read to encourage such a 
step? Is he naturally any more inclined to commit these 
great sins than his young colleagues engaged in the other 


pursuits? We have already seen that the teachings of the 
law-books can only tend to strengthen sound principles and 
produce good conduct, and that he was as upright and moral 
as his young friends when they separated and each one went 


his own way. ‘Then what makes the lawyer a bad man? 
Is it true that he is a bad man because he is a lawyer? If a 
very bad man becomes a lawyer, he is apt to remain so, 
unless he is made a Christian by the grace of God. It is not 
pretended that the law will make men Christians, but it 1s 
insisted that the abstract teachings of the law are entirely 
beneficent and good. And if wicked men abuse their oppor- 
tunities in the practice of that profession, the fault is not to 
be laid at the door of the law itself. But let us follow our 
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young attorney. By slow degrees his business increases, 
and when it assumes considerable magnitude, it may happen 
once or twice in every week that a case is to be presented 
which may hold out some inducement for a weak or a 
wicked man to swerve from the path of honesty. It will be 
borne in mind that this form of temptation is presented 
to the lawyer only at intervals in the course of his practice, 
and not in every.case he may act upon. But he will encoun- 
ter these temptations occasionally, and it is for a man of 
integrity and honor to overcome them, just the same as he 
would do if engaged in any other pursuit. But we call the 
mind of the reader to the fact that these temptations only 
occur to the lawyer at intervals more or less remote, and not 
every day, and a hundred times a day, as is the case with 
the merchant. 

Having alluded to the merchant, we will drop in a moment 
and see how it fares with him. His house is well stocked 
with goods; his doors are thrown open and customers are 
already filling his counters. Many of these are simple 
people, without experience and judgment whereby to exam- 
ine and correctly determine for themselves as to the quality 
of the various wares which they desire to purchase. In this 
emergency, they appeal to the merchant himself for advice. 
How easy it is for him to utter a word of undue praise, or 
make confirmation af the assertion of his less scrupulous 
clerk. And thus at the very threshold of the merchant’s 
career, he is assailed with tremendous force to do violence to 
his conscience, and to cheat the man who has relied on his 
honesty. Now, if this were to occur only at long intervals, 
as in the case of the lawyer, the merchant might be able to 
recover his self-control before another assault on his virtue 
would be made; but on the contrary, the temptation returns 
to him every day, and eveay hour of the day, and being 
repeated so often, what the wonder if he should give way 
and make an hourly practice of cheating and defrauding his 
customers? In addition to this danger, the ambition to 
make money and a greedy desire for gain, foster a tempting 
devil a his elbow every hour of the day. But, surrounded 
with all these pitfalls and dangers, and with perpetual 
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assaults upon the fortifications of his virtue, sometimes 
falling, but rallying again with a new resolve to be firm and 
true, the merchant, in the popular estimation, may be, and 
often is, a Christian gentleman, while the poor lawyer who 
has never experienced one-tithe of the assaults upon his 
honor and virtue, is held to be an unchristian man, and 
upon whom the mercy of God is never bestowed. A more 
illogical, unreasonable, and unauthorized verdict was never 
rendered in the court of public opinion. The truth is, the 
business practice of a lawyer is carried forward on a high 
plane of integrity as compared with the bickering, and 
bargaining, and jarring, and lying which prevails around the 
counters of most of the merchants. I speak it to their 
honor, that very many merchants rise above the adverse 
influences of their pursuits and surroundings, and are honest, 
honorable men, but they are so in spite of their calling and 
not because of it. It is with this unjust public opinion we 
quarrel, and not with the merchant. 

3ut we will now give the young doctor a call, and try his 
skill in the sublime art of “ kill or cure.” He, too, is setting 
out prosperously. Only a few times has he paid a person 
twenty-five cents to call him out from the church he attends 
after service has commenced. Only once or twice a day 
does he get on his horse and gallop around in great apparent 
haste to visit imaginary patients. Not many times yet 
has he represented the condition of his. patient as being 
very perilous, when really there was very little the matter. 
Only a few times so far, has he administered the wrong 
medicine, and sent his victim to an untimely grave, and 
then represented to his friends that he died of some terrible 
and incurable malady. Now, all these things, and more, 
have been, and are now being done by many physicians, and 
the sin lies in the fraud practiced upon the public to make 
them believe he is doing a large practice when he is not, and 
in covering up his want of skill by false representations as 
to the true condition of his patients. But these are compar- 
atively small matters, and indicate weakness rather than 
wickedness. Yet the very character of his business opens 
the door for all these dishonest practices, and the temptation 
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to perpetrate a fraud upon the public or an act of dishonesty 
to the patient and his friends, is presented to him many 
times every day of the earlier years of his practice. But the 
chief danger to the physician lies in his professional inter- 
course with and practice upon the other sex. Of course, we 
cannot go into any details in this connection, but can only 
allude to the general fact that very many physicians yield to 
their opportunities and do things which, if publicly known, 
would consign them to eternal infamy. And the main 
reason for the perilous nature of the temptations which lie 
in his way, is in the fact that the.doctor’s work is nearly all 
done in the dark. I mean by that, there is no old physician 
sitting on the opposite side of the patient’s bed to detect his 
mistakes and expose his ignorance and denounce his crimes. 
The books on criminal law give cases of enormous crimes 
by physicians, perpetrated under cover of professional duty, 
which it would be impossible for a lawyer ever to commit. 

A physician’s mistakes, and worse than mistakes, are 
generally covered up under the ground, and investigation 
and detection are not possible. The lawyer can only defraud 
one out of his property, but the doctor can destroy the repu- 
tation, permanently impair the health, take the life of the 
poor victim, all under the plea-of professional treatment. 
The temptations upon his virtue by the other sex, and the 
temptation to cover up his errors by the sin of lying, are 
more frequent and more potent than ever cross the path 
of the lawyer. And yet in the public estimation, the 
physician is preéminently a Christian and a gentleman as 
compared with the lawyer, who is utterly powerless to do 
the mischief which the doctor may do, or even to approx- 
imate it either in frequency or enormity. . Then there are 
more infidels among the physicians than are to be found in 
the ranks of the lawyers. Whatever may be the reason of 
this it is not necessary now to inquire; it simply devolves on 
us to show that the perils in the way of the lawyer to a life 
of honesty and honor, are not near so great as those which 
beset the path of the physician. 

But we pass on and pay ashort visit to our young granger. 
According to the popular notion, farming is par excellence the 
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most honest and virtuous of all pursuits. And it would 
seem that the surroundings of the farm should be beneficent 
in its influence on the mind and heart of one thus employed. 
But what are the facts in the premises? The farmer cannot 
live within himself any more than those of other pursuits. 
He must buy from the merchant, call for the doctor, employ 
the lawyer, trade and traffic and encounter all the tempta- 
tions which lie about the business of local commerce. The 
surplus products of the farm must be disposed of. From 
necessity, he becomes a trader, and generally acquires as 
much skill in the art as the regular merchant. His capacity 
to scent a bargain and to become an expert in a “horse 
swap” is’ wonderful to behold. This latter view may be 
illustrated by a little personal experience of the writer. 
When quite a young man, I was making a short journey in 
a buggy, with a young, awkward, fiery horse. I determined 
to exchange him for another on the first opportunity, and 
the chance soon presented itself. I met on the public road 
an honest farmer, riding an animal sleek, fat, and gentle. It 
seemed to meet all the reqirements of my wants. To accom- 
modate me, the farmer would trade for a certain amount of 
boot. An agreement was soon reached, and I recommenced 
my journey rejoicingly. In about one day my new horse 
collapsed utterly. He lost his flesh, his sleek coat, his wind, 
and was generally used up. It turned out that the animal 
was about my own age, and that he had been pampered on 
at least five hundred pumpkins (for it was the fall season), 
and of course was totally unfit for any prolonged service. 
This was my first experience. 

A little later, when I had become a lawyer and was riding 
the circuit with the judge, it became necessary for me to be 
remounted. In those early days a good horse was of as 
much consequence to the young lawyer as it was to the 
circuit preacher. I had two very good animals at home, but 
neither of them answered the purpose, and I gave them both 
to another honest farmer for one, which failed entirely in a few 
weeks and I was again on foot. I could extend this cata- 
logue, but it is too mortifying to recall so many defeats at 
the hands of the honest granger. The farmer beat the 
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lawyer on every trial. I defended a farmer once for horse 
stealing, and he gave me a fifty dollar counterfeit bill for my 
services. 

These are small matters, but they will serve to illustrate the 
idea that because a man works with his hands for a living, 
he is not, therefore, more virtuous than one who employs his 
brains for that purpose. Indeed, the pursuit of farming 
offers great facilities for the employment of dishonest 
practices. He can, and often does, mix good grain with 
bad; he sometimes puts a stone in the middle of a cotton 
bale, and great blocks of ice in the bottom of a load of hay; 
and in many ways he can contrive to cheat somebody. And 
if no more promising subject offers, he will invade the 
precincts of justice and defraud the honest lawyer. So 
much of the business of the farmer being merely mechanical 
and requiring no mental effort, it gives him ample time to 
concoct schemes to carry out his dishonest purposes. So it 
will be seen that it is not the nature of the business which a 
man follows that inclines him to evil practices. It is the 
inherent wickedness of the human heart, and nothing but 
divine grace and lofty sentiments of honor can restrain him 
from doing wrong, in whatever pursuit he may be engaged. 
The temptation’s in a farmer’s pathway are nearly as great 
as in the other ordinary pursuits of men. 

Even the rude blacksmith can skilfully conceal the flaw in 
the steel or iron. The cabinet-maker and carpenter can 
cover up many defects in the timber he works, with putty, 
paint, and varnish. Even the minister of the gospel is 
powerfully assailed with temptations, which are not always 
successfully resisted, and hence the whole Christian Church 
is frequently shocked by the latest clerical scandal. Apart 
from all aid from a divine source, I would, ten to one, take the 
chances of a lawyer against those of a preacher for preserving 
purity of conscience and the public esteem. But afew months 
since a highly respectable minister declared in a public 
discourse, that all preachers should abstain from pastoral 
visits to families, unless the gentlemen of the household 
were present. He said the temptation was too great to be 
resisted by many persons of the profession. 
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Then, as compared with the modern bank cashier and 
corporation treasurer, the lawyer is a sublime example of 
integrity and virtue. We might run this comparison 
through all the manifold pursuits of civilized society, and 
find just the results which we have already seen. With a 
few and unimportant exceptions, the lawyer is less exposed 
than a majority of the business men of the country. 

We may now safely assert that the profession of the law 
does not, per se, make men bad, any more than the influenc 
of other pursuits would tend to do the same thing. We 
maintain further, that the preparatory training which the 
lawyer receives, strengthens his morals and his principles, 
while that result is not realized in the apprentice-work of 
any of the other professions or avocations common among 
men. There is nothing in the preliminary education or train- 
ing of a physician, merchant, or farmer, that has any direct 
effect in stimulating his moral sense or fortifying his virtue 
against the assaults incident to all the business pursuits of 
society. No man who has a heart in his bosom can escape 
the force of the fact that law inculecates the doctrine of 
morality, right and justice, and these sublime teachings 
must have their legitimate influence on the minds of the 
law student, however much he may be able to throw it off 
when he becomes hardened by contact with a wicked world. 
No other career in life, except the ministry, can claim to 
send out its candidates for public favor under such favorable 
auspices as that of the law. 

The law itself is a noble science. All its teachings and 
aims are beneficent and good. Its sources are found in the 
eternal principles of right and justice. The thousand 
failures to mete out strict justice are not referable to any 
defects in the law, so much as the machinery employed for 
its administration and to the weakness and moral inferiorities 
of those whose duty it is to execute it. The imperfections 
of human wisdom will always render a complete administra- 
tion of justice in all cases practically impossible. Men are 
too short sighted to be able to adopt the process of adminis- 
tering the law with equal bearing upon the infinite variety 
of human transactions. The principles of law are strong, 
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vigorous, and unbending, but the rules of equity are as 
flexible as a sunbeam, and are capable of permeating, sur 
rounding, and covering every conceivable condition of 
human affairs. But it would require more than the wisdom 
of Solomon to construct machinery or methods that would 
reach every such case. Arbitrary law, enacted by Legisla- 
tures, may, and often do work, mischief, but no one will eve 
suffer unjustly from the application of those great principles 
of right, which find their source in the mind of the infinitely 
wise and just God. He whose mind becomes thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of law, when studied in refer 
ence to their divine origin, will have all his mental faculties 
expanded and invigorated, his spicit ennobled, his benevo- 
lence stimulated, and his heart made better. If men could 
study law as a grand system of principles, and without any 
reference to their small docket of cases, and without ans 
reference to a court-house or to the practice of the protessio1 
the lawyers everywhere in the country would soon occupy a 
higher plane and stand upon a grander pyramid than they 
do now. The poor ambition which contents one to b 
mere “‘ case lawyer,” has crowded the vestibule of the templ 
of justice, while only the favored few are found ministering 
at the altar. Not long since a highly respectable Judge said 
to one whom he had just admitted to the bar, that the court 
houses of the country were crowded with pettifoggers, while 
there were but few occupying the “ upper story,” and this, 
too, in the presence of more than a score of lawyers. 

As further proof of our position that the study and prac- 
tice of the law does not of itself make bad men, nor 
that its tendencies are in that direction, we might mention 
names till this article would be expanded beyond our limits, 
of those who had become great in their profession, and who 
were equally conspicuous for their integrity and piety. The 
Christian lawyers of England and America would form a 
long and brilliant list of names that no other secular calling 
can parallel. And upon this ground we take our stand and 
repeat what has just been said, that no other secular calling 
in all the multifarious pursuits of civilized society can 
furnish so many and such distinguished examples of upright 
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characters and humble piety, in proportion to their respective 
numbers. Next to the minister of the gospel, the Christian 
lawyer is a power for good wherever he may be found. And 
if it were true that lawyers become upright and pious in 
spite of their calling; with all their daily pursuits draging 
them down into the mire of sin and all wretchedness, how 
many of them, compared with the number which have 
actually done so, would have risen above such adverse influ- 
ences? There are some such conspicuous examples in our 
own infant denomination that I cannot refain from mention- 
ing the names of at least two of them, they being dead and 
gone up to that higher court where the Judge of all the 
earth presides. I refer to the late Hon. Nathan Green and 
and the late Hon. Abram Caruthers; men whose Christian 
virtues shone out in broad and beautiful lines, whether they 
were found at the bar, on the bench, in the law-school, 
or in the church courts. The example and history of such 
men are of priceless value to the country, to society, and to 
the Church. 

We might very well close this article at this place, but I 
will be excused for adding a word of advice to the young 
lawyers of the country. 

Twenty-five years experience at the bar and on the bench 
and in the law-school, have taught me some very valuable 
lessons. If I could begin life anew with all this varied 
experience, I could feel such guarantees of success as never 
came to me in the early years of my professional life; but 
those coming after the old and experienced may very well 
profit by the lessons which they learned. If a young man is 
not capable of long-continued and sustained labor, he had 
better not open a law book. The law is preéminently a 
laborious profession. I never saw a man who was born a 
lawyer. <A resolute will, industry, and patience lie at the 
foundation of success. But few men ever become really 
great lawyers, yet the position of the man of medium abili- 
ties is one of respectability and usefulness. The world is 
filled with medium men. They are the potent and fruitful 
factors in every community. The great men are very often 
eccentric and impractical, and all the comprehensive duties 
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of influential citizenship devolve on the reliable, practical, 
middle classes of society. This is true in all professions and 
all other pursuits. You are not to be discouraged, then, 
because the top round of the ladder is not within your reach. 
Now and then Providence sends into the world a few men 
who were born great, and who made themselves greater ; 
they are the lights and guides of the country; but the 
executive forces of the Church and State are found among 
medium men in all departments of civilized society. Herein 
are concentrated the mighty forces which control the State, 
defend the government, and build up and maintain the 
Church of Christ. 

Let the young lawyer studiously ignore the seductions and 
delusions of politics for full twenty years after he has been 
admitted to the bar. Let him fix a steady eye upon a high 
mark in his profession, and if he cannot reach the summit, 
he will be found far up in that direction, when he is called 
to answer the final summons to the court of last resort. Let 
him seek to understand the law as competent to embrace the 
entire fabric of civil society; as capable of reaching down 
for the adequate protection of the person and property of 
helpless infancy, and furnishing all the protection to dalicate 
woman, and restraining the stalwart arm of might. If he 


can ever get into his mind a complete understanding of the 


deep sources and magnificent outlines of the entire system 
of the law, then he is a made lawyer. 

There is a benevolent maxim of the criminal law, that one 
accused of crime shall not be convicted if there be a reason- 
able doubt of his guilt. Let the young lawyer invoke the 
principle of this maxim to his own aid. In all cases where 
there is a reasonable doubt of the propriety of a given 
measure or policy, take the benefit of that doubt and be 
governed accordingly. 

Then always remember that the All-Seeing Eye is upon 
you continually, and that all your professional and private 
conduct is telephoned up to the prothonotary of the Great 
Judge, and that the time will come when that record will be 
reproduced under the blazing light of the glorious heavens. 
If you have robbed the orphan of his patrimony, the echo 
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of his cry will be heard again, and it will fall upon your ear 
like the ominous peal of thunder before the lightning’s bolt 
shall strike. If you have cheated the widow, the tear which 
stained your parchment deeds will magnify into a cloud 
under the light of God’s justice and will cover you with its 
dark folds. If you have defrauded your neighbor, the 
history of that transaction will come out in raised letters 
and become visible to all the heavenly hosts. 

Then be true to yourself; true to the law which you have 
sworn to support; true to your fellows and to society, and 
finally, be true to God and to his son Jesus Christ, in whom 
alone is to be found immunity from the retributions of that 
final court before which you shall stand soon or later. 

Following this line of conduct, you will become an 


eminent lawyer, a useful citizen, and a blessing to your 
country. You will ascend up to the high places of trust 
and honor in the profession, and in your old days you may 
pluck the mellow fruits which grew on the summit and 
ripened in the golden light of a perpetual sunshine. Lord 


Mansfield, Chief-Justice Marshall, Judges Green and 
Caruthers, and hundreds of others, are the examples. 

Finally, when you have reached mature age with clean 
skirts and clean hands, you may be called to the bench of 
your district. The judicial officer in our political system is 
the most valuable and important factor in the whole 
machinery of government; and if he be learned, honest, 
and able, he will be a blessing to society and to the State; 
he will maintain the spotless purity of the judicial ermine; 
he will protect the weak against the strong; will punish 
crime and exalt virtue; will serve the State, support relig- 
ion, and throw over the whole frame-work of society the 
broad shield of incorruptible justice. The value of such a 
man in such a place is beyond price. 

It is my privilege to know a Judge who makes the 
excusable boast that no single judgment out of several 
thousand which he rendered, was ever reversed by the 
appellate court. That is so unusual a judicial record, he 
was once asked by what means was he able to achieve such 
a result. He answered that he went on the bench resolutely 
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determined to be absolutely impartial; that he invited 
elaborate discussion from attorneys, and careful examination 
of authorities upon all doubtful questions, and if, after all, 
there was real difficulty in reaching a satisfactory solution 
of the legal problem, he would adjourn the court, !ock 
himself in his room, and pray earnestly to the divine source, 
of all wisdom and all law. Of course, this resource of the 
Judge would not be appreciated by any but a Christian 
lawyer, and he never made it known even to that class of 
the profession, while he was on the bench. This little 
history may be useful to you when you get to be a judge. 
Omuiscient wisdom is better authority than any law book in 
the world. Nor will an appeal to that resource ever fail 
if it be made in the humble and trustful spirit of a child 
seeking counsel of afather. To my mind, there is something 
peculiarly fitting and beautiful in an earthly judge calling 
upon the Great Judge of all the earth for light and guidance 
in all cases where human intelligence is insufficient for the 
duties that lie before him. 

And when you have become settled in your office, and 
have acquired some standing in the profession, and realized 
some of its substantial results, you may then properly 
institute a suit of attachment against some old gentleman’s 
daughter, and claim the high privilege of furnishing board 
and clothes to another man’s child. 

And finally, I submit to the young lawyer not merely the 
policy, but the necessity that he should always demean 
himself as a gentleman. A quiet, cordial courtesy is the 
cheapest and yet the most valuable commodity ever invoked 
in the intercourse of men with their fellows. 

R. C. Ewrne. 
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Art. [IV.—SANCTIFICATION versus SOUL PURITY. 


Tue correct interpretation of any ancient record necessi- 
tates familiarity with the modes of thought, acquaintance 
with the customs, knowledge of the symbolisms, and mastery 
of the language of the age in which it was written. The 
present, with its ideas, modes of expression, and significa- 
tions of terms, must, for the time, be forgotten, and we must 
see, hear, feel, think, and speak as the people of that age 
saw, heard, felt, thought, and spoke. The Bible is a very 
old book, some parts of it older than any other writing 
extant, whether sacred or profane. It was written when the 
science of language was yet in itsinfancy. Its very language 
is dead. Its voice is no longer heard in its original purity 
and simplicity. Many of its words and symbols, and the 
ideas they embody, are things of the past. They cannot be 
so modernized as te convey the ideas of the present without 
violence to the significations in which, and the purpose for 
which, they were employed by the sacred writers. Forget- 
fulness of these self-evident facts, and ignorance or disregard 
of the primary principles of its language, have occasioned 
many errors and much conflict in its interpretation. Writers 
with prepossessions for some theological system, with 
modern ideas, and with modern significations attached to 
many of its words, have necessarily produced conflict 
between interpretation and the unchanged word of God. 
Notable illustrations of the change in the meaning of terms 
abound in art, science, and literature. St. Paul uses the 
word “let” in the sense of hindered (Rom. 1, 13): “ Often- 
times purposed to come unto you (but was let hitherto).”’ 
He also uses the word “ prevent” in the sense of going before 
(1 Thess. tv, 15): “ We which are alive and remain unto the 
coming of the Lord shall not prevent them which are asleep.”’ 
His usage is correct according to the derivation and the 
significations of these words in his age, but the modern 
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acceptation of “let” is to prevent and of “ prevent,” to hinder. 
Attach the latter meanings to the words, and he will be made 
to say in the one case, the opposite of what he intended, and 
in the other a very different thing. In the New Testament, 
the word consecration most frequently means the manner 
of life or conduct. Now it embraces only our words. 
Examples might be multiplied. In no terms is this change 
in signification more marked than in the words sanctify and 
ite derivatives, and holy and unholy. To sanctify, in the 
theological text-books, is used to denote moral purity, sin- 
lessness, and the destruction of all tendency to sin; one of 
most recent and best of which says, “ dycacud¢ (hagiasmos) 

sanctification, purity of heart and life.” This definition is 
not to be found in the Greek Lexicon. Liddell and Scott 
define it “Consecration, sanctification—New Testament.” 
This is New Testament usage. But by a combination of the 
definition above given, and the meaning attached to it in 
modern thought, the author gets his definition. Is this 
allowable? My former article demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of many, and among them some of the finest scholars 
and theologians, both in our own communion and in other 
communions, that the term is not so used in the Scriptures, 
either in the Hebrew, Greek, Vulgate, or English versions. 

Again, the words holy and unholy have a Bible usage and 
signification very different from the modern signification 
and usage of these terms. 

In modern theology and general thought (formed by 
theology), holy conveys the idea of purity of heart and life, 
and unholy the idea of positive wickedness. That this is 
not the sense in which they are used in the oldest, best, and 
only divinely indited theological text-book, the Bible, I 
proved in my former article. The word unholy, in the same 
book, is its opposite, and must necessarily have a corres- 
ponding signification. The application of the modern mean- 
ings attached to these words (to them as used in the Bible), 
has misled many earnest seekers after the truth, and occa- 
sioned all the exciting confusion, conflict, and error on the 
subject of sanctification. 
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To make assurance doubly sure, I submit the following 
arguments, additional to my former article: 

An eminent scholar says, “It is a fundamental law of 
language that the general precedes the particular in the 
naming of things. The general is the lexical key.” No 
philologist will question this enunciation of linguistic law. 

In the Hebrew verb, the general, literal, and primary 
meaning is found in the Piel conjugation. Gesenius says, 
“In the Piel the proper and literal signification of a word 
is often retained, when Kal has adopted a figurative one, the 
former being the strongest and more prominent idea. The Piel 
denotes intensity or repetition.”’ * 

In this form of the verb we are, therefore, to find the 
proper, literal, strongest, and most intensified expression of 
the action, state, or quality denoted by the verb. 

The Piel form U7) (Kiddesh) Gesenius defines, “To 
make holy, to sanctify, to hallow.’ These he uses as synony- 
mous terms and as explanatory of each other. To hallow is 
to sanctify, and to sanctify is to make holy; but the key to 
each is in the word holy. What does he mean by holy? 
He proceeds, without the intervention of a single word, to 
define what he means by these several phases, by saying, 
“7. ¢., 1. To hold sacred, to regard and treat as holy.” Again, 
these are synonymous terms and mutually explain each other. 
To regard and treat as holy, is to hold or esteem sacred. These 
are, therefore, explanatory of the first. “To hold sacred” 
is “to make holy, to sanctify, to hallow.” 

2. “To pronounce holy, to sanctify.” These are synony- 
mous and explanatory of each other and of all that preceded. 
To sanctify is to make holy, and to pronounce holy, and to 
declure holy is to regard and treat as sacred. 

3. “To consecrate.’ This explains all the rest, and is 
synonymous with each; hence, he says, in his applications 
under this definition, “To consecrate or sanctify with solemn 
rites.’ The last definition naturally and logically covers all 
that precede, because whatsoever of man or beast, or what- 
ever thing, was consecrated to religious uses was pronounced 
holy ; was regarded and treated and held sacred; not morally 
pure, but Aoly or sacred. Whether it was capable or incapable 
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of the reception and exercise of moral quality, it was 
regarded, treated, pronounced holy, and held as sacred by 
virtue of its connection. 

The vast difference between his definition and that of 
modern theology is readily seen. 

But he supports his definition by the citation of a number 
of passages in the sacred writings: Under each number in 
which the word in the Piel form is predicated of God, the 
priests, the Sabbath, the people, buildings, altars, mountains, 
places, the first-born of man and beasts, troops for battle, 
and every variety of subjects and objects that might b 
consecrated to religious purposes; these very applications 
excluding all idea of either mental or heart purity, as I 
demonstrated in my former article. Yet they were regarded 
and treated as holy; were said to be holy; to be sanctified. 
They were all, without any discrimination, pronounced holy. 
This I denominated judicial holiness. Yet in this conjuga- 
tion we find the proper, literal, and primary meaning of the 
verb in its strongest forms. Beyond all question, in my 
conception, to sanctify, in the Bible sense, is to consecrate, 
or set apart, to separate from the common mass and devote 
to sacred uses; and the holiness resulting from this conse- 
cration was simply judicial holiness, or sacredness, or a 
declaration that it was not to be used for common purposes 
or by common people. 

But does the usage of the Bible sustain Gesenius? We 
shall see. 

The very first time this Hebrew word occurs in the Bible 
it is in the Piel conjugation, and applied to an object inca- 
pable of moral purity, either its reception or exercise—the 
Sabbath day. 

Gen. u, 3: “God blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed 
it.” (Kiddesh.) 

Prof. Moses Stuart, well known as a critical Hebrew scholar, 
in his comment on this text, translates kiddesh “ sanctified it,” 
and then explains what it means: “i. ¢., set apart; 7. ¢., con- 
sec: ated it to a special and sacred use. Such is the meaning 
of kiddesh. It is the equivalent of the Greek agopew” — 
aphoridzo. 
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But what is the meaning of aphoridzo? Liddell and Scott 
define it, “To mark off boundaries, to separate.’ Such is 
the usage in the New Testament. 

Matt. xxv, 3: “ He shall separate the one from the other.” 

Luke vi, 22: “ They shall separate from you.” 

Acts xu, 2, 3: “ The Holy Ghost said, Separate me Bar- 
nabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them: 
and when they had fasted and prayed, and laid hands on 
them, they sent them away.” This passage combines God’s 
sanctification or appointment and apostolic sanctification. 

Rom. 1, 1: “ Paul a servant of Jesus Christ, ealled to be an 
apostle, separated unto the gospel of God.” 

Gal. 1, 15: “ But when it pleased God, who separated me 
from my mother’s womb,” etc. 

2 Cor. v1, 17: “ Wherefore come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing.” 

In the preeding verses he had said that they were the 
Temple of God, and were, therefore, to have no connection 
with idols or anything offered to them. Now, therefore, 
“be ye separate’’ from these things, “and touch not the 
unclean thing.” 

In all these cases separation is sanctification, according to 
Prof. Stuart, and separation is the intensified meaning, the 


strongest, most proper, and literal meaning of the verb 
kiddesh, for this Piel form, says this distinguished professor 
of Hebrew, is the equivalent of aphoridzo. And as the 


Sabbath was consecrated to a special and sacred use, so were 
Barnabas and Saul (the latter from his mother’s womb); so 
were the Corinthian Christians, and all believers. Consecra- 
tion to obedience is not internal purity; it is not purity of 
life; that is to come afterward, m and by obedience. There 
is no more purity of heart and life in the one than in the 
other. Persons are made internally pure, not by their sanc- 
tification, but by regeneration. There was certainly not any 
moral purity conferred in this special sanctification of Bar- 
nabas and Saul by the Holy Ghost and by the apostles. 
The Sabbath could not be made pure in any sense, yet it 


was (kiddesh) sanctified. In the Old Scriptures 723 (gabal), 
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is frequently interchanged with kiddesh. It occurs in the 
Hiphil conjugation in Ex. xrx, 23: “ And Moses said unto 
the Lord, .The people cannot come up to Mount Sinai; for 
thou chargest us, saying, Set bounds about the mount and 
sanctify it.” These are one and the same, tor in the twelfth 
and thirteenth verses God said unto Moses, ‘ Thou shalt set 
bounds (gabal) unto the people round about, saying, Take 
heed to yourselves, that ye go not up into the mount, or 
touch the border of it,” etc. This is the first time that the 
command “to set bounds” is issued. The word kiddesh is not 
in the twelfth or thirteenth verses, yet in the twenty-third 
verse Moses tells God that he had commanded him to sane- 
tify it, set bounds about the mount and sanctify it. The 
words used as synonymous are gabal and kiddesh. Yet so 
uncommon or holy was the mountain that whoever touched 
it, whether of man or of beast; whoever even touched the 
outermost boundary line, was to be put to death. Did Moses 
understand the Hebrew language ? 

Prof. Tayler Lewis, one of the most thorough scholars of 
the age, and especially eminent for his attainments in 
oriental languages and in biblical criticism, denominates 
Gen. U, 3, as the lexical key to the meaning of kadash. He 
says, “ This is a very plain Hebrew word, especially in its 
Piel form; etymologically its opposite is unholy. We have 
given the word unholy too much the vague sense of wicked- 
ness in general, to allow of its fairly representing the 
opposite in idea. The term holy, throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, is opposed to the common, however lawful in itself it 
may be; to hallow is to make uncommon.” 

Analysis of the above. 1. To make holy, to sanctify, is to 
make uncommon, by consecration to religious uses; no 
moral purity involved. 

2. Unholy does not mean wickedness, but the common or 
unsanctified. 

3. The common has no necessary element of moral impur- 
ity or wickedness, for it may be lawful in itself; it is only 
not separated from the general use and devoted to special 
purposes. 

4. Kadash, in its most intensified and strongest form, the 
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Piel, means to make uncommon, without reference to moral 
purity. 

5. The ordinary signification attached to unholy, that of 
wickedness, does not fairly represent the opposite of the 
idea contained in the word holy or holiness. 

6. These words mean the common and the uncommon, or 
the unconsecrated and the consecrated. - 

Gesenius says, “The opposite of vp (kadash) is 72n 
(chalal)—to lay open, to give access to; hence, to make com- 
mon, to profane, to defile; since holy things were not open 
to the people.” 

The substantive and adjective form — (chol), he defines, 
“Profane, common; the opposite of holy, consecrated.” 
Thus, according to this eminent Hebrew lexicographer, 
there is nothing of moral purity in the words holy or unholy, 
as used in the Old Testament. 

To admit any to the tabernacle or temple proper, except 
those specially appointed or sanctified to its services, was to 
make it common, profane, unholy, to defile, or pollute it. To 
appropriate anything consecrated to common uses, such as 
giving hallowed bread to any but the priests, or those born 
in their houses, was to make it common, profane, unholy, 
defiled, and polluted. Not to treat God’s name with rever- 
ence, was to make it common, profane, unholy. To associate 
him or his worship with idols, or to worship him in common 
with idols, was to profane, defile, pollute; to render unholy 
and common God and his worship. If the priests failed to 
observe all the Levitical c&remonies, they profaned, defiled, 
polluted themselves; such as touching a dead body, mourn- 
ing for the dead, marrying a widow or divorced woman, 
etc. If the Nazarite shaved or drank wine, he profaned, 
defiled, and polluted himself; he was no longer uncommon, 
but common. Holy and unholy, sanctified and unsanctified, 
constituted the broad distinction between the common 
people and the tribe of Levi, and between common and 
sacred things and persons. But to the proof. 

1. The Sabbath. 

Ex. xxxi, 14, 15: “ Ye shall keep the Sabbath for it is holy 
(kodesh) unto you: every one that (chalal) defileth it shall be 
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put to death; for whosoever doeth any work therein, that 
soul shall be cut off from his people.’ Work is not only 
lawful and innocent in itself, but enjoined as a necessity and 
duty on the six or common days, but the seventh was an 
uncommon day, set apart for sacred rest and worship; to do 
any secular work on that holy or uncommon day was to 
defile it, or treat it as a common or unholy day. 

Neh. xm, 15-17. Nehemiah saw the men of Judah and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem doing all manner of work on 
the Sabbath; treading wine-presses, loading and unloading 
the products of the field and merchandize, buying and 
selling, and says, “Then I contended with the nobles of 
Judah, and said unto them, What evil is this that ye do, 
and (chalal) profane the Sabbath day? And I commanded 
the Levites to cleanse themselves, that they should keep the 
gates, to sanctify (kadash) the Sabbath day.” 

To sow, plant, reap, and gather, buy and sell, were all 
commendable on the six profane days; but to do so on the 
uncommon, sacred seventh, was to make it a common day 
and destroy the distinction between holy and unholy. To 
prevent these things on that day was to sanctify it. 

2. Levitical ordinances. 

Lev. xx, 9: “ They shall therefore keep mine ordinances, 
lest they bear sin for it and die therefore, if they profane it; 
I the Lord do sanctify (kadash) them.” 

The ordinance here specially referred to is that forbid- 
ding the priests to touch a dead body, any creeping thing, 
or any that had died a natural death. He had separated 
them from their fellows by special ordinances, and to violate 
any one of them was to profane or make it common, and 
they could not eat of the (kodesh) holy things until they 
were cleansed. 

Observe the cdntrast between chalal and kadash. 

3. The sanctuary, or tabernacle, or temple. 

Lev. xxi, 12: “ He shall not profane (chala/) my sanctuary ” 
(kode sh). 

Mal. u, 11: “Judah hath profaned (chalal) the holiness of 
the Lord ;”’ i. ¢., his temple. 

Ezek. xxiv, 21: “Speak unto the children of Israel, Thus 
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saith the Lord God, Behold I will profane (chalal) my sanc- 
tuary ” (kodesh). 

In this last text God is the profaner, certainly not in a moral 
sense, but the meaning is, I will deliver it into the hands of 
the king of Babylon, who shall enter and plunder it. By 
giving access to the stranger he pollutes it, makes it common. 

4. Holy things are profaned, made common in the same 
manner. 

Lev. xxm, 15: “ And they shall not profane (chalal) the 
holy things (kodesh) of the children of Israel which they 
offer unto the Lord.”’ 

The holy things were their offerings, consecrated to God 
in part by fire, and in part to the support of his ministers. 
To give even to their hired servants any portion of their 
offerings was to profane or make them common food. 

Lev. xrx, 8: “Every one that eateth it, shall bear his 
iniquity, because he hath ‘profaned (chalal) the (kodesh) 
hallowed things of the Lord.” 

1 Sam. xxi, 4. “ And the priest answered David, and said, 
There is no (chalal) common bread under my hand, but there 
is (kodesh) hallowed bread.” 

Jer. xxx1, 5: “The planters shall plant, and shall eat them 
as (chalal) common things.” 

In these passages the holy and unholy, or the profane and 
the common, the common and the uncommon, are in strong 
contrast. There can be no mistaking the sense. 

Ezek. xi, 20: “ He measured it by the four sides to make 
a separation between the (kodesh) sanctuary and the (chalal) 
profane place.” 

Ezek. xtvmi, 15: “And the five thousand that are left, 
over against the five and twenty thousand shall be a (chalal) 
profane place for the city, for dwelling, and for suburbs.” 

In these passages a certain portion was allotted for the 
sanctuary and priests, and a certain portion for the tribes. 
The portion allotted to the former was (kodesh) holy, while 
that allotted to the people, for their dwellings, city, and 
support, was (chalal) profane, unholy, common. 

5. The priests profaned themselves by the non-observance 
of the Levitical regulations. 
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Lev. xx1, 4: “ He shall not (chalal) defile himself, being a 
chief man among the people to (chalal) profane himself— 
they shall be (kodesh) holy unto their God, and not (chala/) 
profane the name of their God.” 

6. It was lawful and harmless for a common man to marry a 
widow; yea, enjoined upon a surviving brother, but the 
priest was a chief man, an uncommon man, and he must not 
do as common men did. Perhaps our Saviour alluded to 
this when he said, “ Let the dead bury their dead;” you 
are the chief men among the people, “ come follow me.” 

7. The name of God is said to be profaned, defiled, made 
common. Some of the passages already quoted show this. 

Ezek. xx, 9, 14, 22; xxxrx, 7: “I wrought for my name’s 
sake, that it should not (chalal) be polluted before the 
heathen: and I will not let them pollute (chalal) my (kodesh) 
holy name any more.” 

To make God’s name common, to speak it with irrever- 
ence, or to associate it, or his service, with idels; to neglect 
his ordinances, or do anything calculated to lessen the awe 
it should inspire, was to profane, defile, and pollute it. 
Hence, the old Jews would not utter the name Jehovah, but 
substituted a common name for it—Adonai. Thus they 
hallowed it. In all these cases, and in multitudes of others, 
the kodesh and the chol are opposed to each other. It is 
always the uncommon, consecrated, the holy, and the com- 
mon, the unconsecrated, the unholy. In none is there 
reference to moral purity, in the terms. The very nature 
and character of the objects and subjects exclude it. 

Gesenius and Tayler Lewis are supported in every single 
instance. There is not an exception to be found in the Old 
Testament. I challenge its production, if there be. There 
is no positive purity in kodesh, neither is there any positive 
wickedness in the opposite, chalal. Old Testament holiness 
does not bear the meaning of innocence, much less of 
sinlessness or moral perfection; and unholy may represent 
that which is lawful, innocent, and praiseworthy, and even 
necessary.in, and for the people. There were men, doubt- 
less, all through Old Testament history who were included 
in its designation, who were purer in heart and in life than 
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those who were called holy, and preéminently so regarded 
and treated. All the descendants of Abraham were denom- 
inated kodesh—a holy people, a holy nation, while the father 
of the faithful himself was included in the chalal—the 
unholy, the common ones. So with many others, illustrious 
in Bible history. 

The difference in the usage of these words in God’s book 
and in theological treatises, and in the mouths of those who 
lay claim to so much purity of heart and life, is great and 
wide. 

The words pollute, defile, profane or unholy, are used in 
the sense of the common or unconsecrated in many places in 
the New Testament. The Greek words thus translated are 
Besyiow (bebeelod) and fSefSydo¢g (bebeelos), xoevow (koinod) and 
xowvog (koinos). The first couplet are defined by Liddell 
and Scott as follows: “To profane, to pollute; accessible, 
allowable to tread, closed against none; opposite to fepo¢c”’ 
(hieros), sacred. A derivative, SyBnia ta (be beela), ** unconse- 
crated spots.”” Of men, unhallowed, uninitiated—Latin, pro- 
fanus ; also, unholy,impure. The second couplet they define, 
“To make common, communicate, defile, pollute; common, 
shared in common, common to all the people, generally used, 
profane.” 

The temples and sacred places of the Greeks and Latins 
were like those of the Hebrews, closed against the people; 
they were not accessible to them. Those who were debarred 
entrance into its holiest places were considered unhallowed, 
unholy, profane, common. 

In the foliowing passages we find the first couplet: 

Matt. xm, 5: “Or have ye not read in the law, how that on 
the Sabbath days, the priests in the temple profane the Sab- 
bath and are blameless ?” 

The reference is to the law regulating the sacrifices for the 
Sabbath, in Num. xxvmr, 9. No work was allowed on the 
Sabbath, but the slaying, preparing and offering of the 
sacrifices was work; yet it was permitted because it was 
uncommon, sacred, hallowed work, and could therefore be 
done on the sacred or uncommon day blamelessly. 

1 Tim. tv, 7: “ But refuse profane and old wives’ fables.” 
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1 Tim. vi. 20: “Keep that which is committed to thy 
trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings.” 

Heb. xm, 16: “ Lest there be any fornicator, or profane 
person, as Esau.” 

Acts xxiv, 6: “ Who hath also gone about to profane the 
temple.” That is, by introducing Gentiles. In these pass- 
ages there is a remarkable conformity to Old Testament 
usage. 

The second couplet is used in the following places ; 

Acts x, 14, 15, 28; “ Not so Lord, for I have never eaten 
anything that is common or unclean. What God hath 
cleansed, that call not thou common.” “ Ye know how that 
it is an unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep 
company, or come unto one of another nation: but God 
hath shewed me that I should not call any man common or 
unclean.” (See also xt, 8, 9.) 

Peter, a strict ritualist, was hungry; in a vision meat was 
abundantly provided, but he refused to eat, because there 
were animals in the sheet that were unclean; that is, might 
not be offered in sacrifice; they were unholy, but God tells 
him that they are no longer unclean or uncommon. This 
Peter applies to Gentiles, who were unconsecrated and 
unholy. “For God hath shewn me that I should not call 
any man common or unclean.” 

Here we have the common and the uncommon of the 
olden usage, representing the holy and the unholy. 

Acts xxr, 28: “And further brought Greeks also into the 
temple, and hath polluted this holy (dyov) place.” 

In this passage we have the temple made common by the 
admission of Gentiles. 

The word holy is the famed dyog, opposed to the com- 
mon or profane xa: xexocwwxe, hath made common tov dyzov 
torov tovtov, the holy place, this one. Is this not an exact 
correspondence to the usage of the Old Testament ? 

Heb. x, 29: “Of how much sorer punishment suppose 
ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under 
foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the 
covenant, whereunto he was sanctified, an unholy (xozvoc¢) 
thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace?’ 
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This is a remarkable passage_in this connection, and 
deserves a special analysis. 

1. The subject is apostasy or a final rejection of Chris- 
tianity. 

2. To do either is to tread under foot the Son of God, and 
count the blood of the covenant an unholy thing, and treat 
with contempt the Holy Spirit. 

8. The covenant is the gospel and its provisions and con- 
ditions. 

4. The blood of the covenant is the expiatory death of 
Christ, by which it was satisfied and sealed. 

5. “ He was sanctified” by that sacrifice or blood. 

6. The word translated sactitied is dycafee. 

Now, if sanctification mean purity of heart and of life, 
here is one who has been made thus pure (dycafexv), and 
who, after his sanctification, treads the Son of God under 
foot, counts the blood of Christ an unholy thing, and treats 
the Spirit of grace with contempt. I cannot reconcile that 
with the definition nor with Cumberland Presbyterian 
theology, for according to our standards, there is no going 
back after justification and regeneration, much less after 
sanctification, as generally understood. 

Lange sees the difficulty and says “he apostatizes after 
regeneration.” I understand our theology to deny apostasy. 
But Lange is consistent with the theory, “ Sanctification 
begins in regeneration, but does not ultimate until after 
death.” 

Again, if sanctification denote a process which ultimates 
in the destruction of all tendency to sin and final admission 
into heaven, where is the process and its results in this case? 
Where is “the strengthening of the new disposition received 
in regeneration?” Where is “the leavening of the whole 
lump?” Do apostates enter heaven ? 

Again: “An unholy thing.” The Greek word is 'xcovoc » 
that is, common, and the whole phrase means, he regards 
and treats the expiatory death of Christ as the death of any 
other man, having no atoning efficacy. 

“Covenant wherewith he was sanctified—an unholy thing 
(xocvov), and hath done despite to the Spirit of grace.” 
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Heb. 1x, 13: “ For if the blood of bulls and of goats, and 
the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to 
the purifying of the flesh.” 

Unclean (xexowwpevovg), the common, profane, unconse- 
erated, unholy. By this sprinkling, etc., the common is 
judicially pronounced and treated as clean, uncommon, sanc- 
tified, and holy as to the flesh. 

Matt. xv, 11, 18, 20. “ Defileth” is represented by xooc, 
common, unholy, impure, ete. 

Rev. xx1, 27: “ And there shall in no wise enter into it 
anything that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomina- 
tion or maketh a lie; but they which are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life.’’ 

Defileth is again represented by xoewog zav xoevov, anything 
that is common or unconsecrated, unclean, polluted, defiled, 
unholy. 

Bloomfield, vol. 1m, p. 502, says, ‘ xowov properly signifies 
what belongs to all; but the Hellenists applied it (like 
the Hebrew chol) to what was profane; i. e¢., not holy, 
and therefore of common and promiscuous use. They 
also applied the term to what was impure, whether 
naturally or legally, as in Mark vu, 2; and finally, it 
was used of meats forbidden, or such as had been par- 
taken of by idolaters, and which, as they rendered the 
eaters thereof impure, were themselves called xowa and 
axadapta”’ (common, impure, unclean, unholy), “terms also 
applied to the eaters.” 

Analysis. 1. Common to all. 2. The Hellenists used the 
term xowvorg as the equivalent of the Hebrew chol. 3. Ap- 
plied it to what was profane, impure, naturally or legally, as 
to eat with unwashed hands, defiled; to whatever was of 
common and promiscuous use. 

Who were these Hellenists? “Jews who used the Greek 
language in the early days of Christianity. 2. Those skilled 
in the Greek language.” The New Testament was written 
by these Hellenists. 

Paul, the learned “ Hebrew of the Hebrews,” brought up 
at Gamaliel’s feet, nsed this term in the same sense as the 
other apostles and sacred writers. Witness his “unclean 
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meats.” Luke, the accomplished author of the Acts of the 
Apostles, was also a Hellenist. The writers all understood 
the Hebrew, the mother tongue, and the more classic and 
polished Greek. Christ himself was also a Hellenist. They 
used this term, Bloomfield says, as the equivalent of the 
Hebrew chol. I have demonstrated beyond “a reasonable 
doubt,” that chol signified only the common or unconsecrated, 
with no reference to moral purity, “or purity of heart and 
life” —never being used in a moral sense. 2. They applied 
the term to meats offered to idols and to the idolaters. 
Studiously does Bloomfield avoid its application to the 
inner nature of man. Mark how particular he is to define 
by, @ e, and synonymous phrases, confining it to the 
“naturally and legally impure or unclean.” Now, with this 
Hellenistic usage of xowov, as the equivalent of chol, let us 
come to the exegesis of this oft-quoted, wofully misapplied, 
and little understood text, and we can readily ascertain the 
meaning of John. He saw the New Jerusalem descending 
from God out of heaven. It was to be the place where God 
and his people should dwell together. In it only the conse- 
crated ones were to dwell. It was not to be profaned, defiled, 
laid open for the entrance of the profane, the defiled, the 
common, unclean, unholy, the unconsecrated. No idolaters, 
no unregenerated one was to enter the city, for it was the 
sanctuary that was not to be profaned. None that work, 
continuously work, abomination; none that make a lie, 
speak and live the lie, were to be admitted. Now, I pause 
to ask, Is this the character of the repentant, believing, and 
consecrated child of God? Does he work abomination and 
make a lie? Is the soul that the Spirit has regenerated a 
common or unholy soul? If not, will this text, so often 
misapplied by extremists to keep such a soul out of heaven, 
bear any such construction? A thousand times I answer, 
No! He who has fled to Christ for refuge will surely find 
it. He is no longer common who believes in Jesus, and 
although not internally as pure as God’s service in heaven; 
though all tendency to sin has not been destroyed, holy 
angels will hover over his death-bed, to convoy the glad 
soul to its heavenly mansion. All hell cannot bar his 
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entrance. When he, by faith, became one with Christ, he 
was justified, regenerated, accepted, and saved; and though 
he might sin afterwards, yet he had “an advocate with the 
Father, even Jesus the righteous.” Having the unction 
of the Holy One in his soul, clinging to Christ, trusting in 
him, yet conscious of imperfection, he shall as surely enter 
through the gates into the city as God and Christ. are there. 
He shall enter Jerusalem, no more to be polluted by Gentile 
tread; see God and join in the swelling anthem of praise to 
the perfect Saviour, in spite of all the barriers which this 
self-righteous error has attempted to raise. 

Thus, from the beginning to the last, the New Testament 
corresponds to the Old. The.last is a fac simile of the first. 

I. The Hebrew, though comparatively a poor language, 
posesses not less than a dozen different words to express the 
idea of purity, whether it be physical cleanness, Levitical 
purification, or soul-purity. These are often interchanged 
with each other in the sphere of their respective significa- 
tions, but never with kadash in a moral sense. They are 
never translated holy or to make holy; never to sanctify or 
sanctification; nor is kadash ever translated clean, cleanse, 


cleanness; pure, pureness, purity, etc., in a moral sense, if 


ever in any sense; nor is it ever translated by any other 
phrase which denotes a change in man’s moral nature. | 
have reviewed near two hundred places in which these 
terms occur, and in not a single instance do they interchange 
with kadash. They often occur in the same sentence with 
it, but express either an additional thought, or are in oppo- 
sition to, or in contrast with it. This fact is significant, that 
kadash has exhausted its meaning in consecration, and its 
consequent judicial or pronounced sacredness or uncom- 
monness. 

The chief of these are “3 (Barar), WIO (Tahar), 3 
(Nakah), and Wt (Zakah). 

The three first are sometimes used to denote physical 
cleannéss, sometimes Levitical purification, and sometimes 
moral purity, but never used doubtfully or indefinitely. 
The last, Zakah, Gesenius says, “is used everywhere in a 
moral sense.” These are the radical forms respectively of 
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their derivatives, and I shall use them as I did the radical 
form of kadash and chalal, for all their derived forms. 
Omitting the physical and Levitical uses, I give examples 
only of their use to express moral purity. 

Barar is predicated— 

1. Of the heart. Psa. xxiv, 4: “He that hath clean hands 
and a pure heart.” 

2. Of words. Zeph. m, 9: “ For then will I turn to the 
people a pure language, that they may all call upon the name 
of the Lord, to serve him with one consent.” 

3. Of the life. Psa. xvi, 20, 24,25: “The Lord rewarded 
me according to my righteousness, according to the cleanness 
of my hands hath he recompensed me.” 

4. Of character. 2 Sam. xx, 27: “ With the pure thou 
wilt shew thyself pure.” Dan. x1, 35: “Many shall be 
purified and made white.” . 

Barar is made intensely definite by 33? (Laban), to make 
white, to cleanse from sin, to purify. 

In these applications of Barar, to which many others 
could be added, there can be no question as to the nature 
of the purity spoken of. We have also the logical and 
divinely established connection of antecedent and conse- 
quent. 

1. A pure heart, and as “ out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh,” then, 

Pure words, and as “ good tree bringeth forth good fruit.” 


» 
9 
o. 


The actions or life— 

4. All these combined, constitute character, not mere 
reputation. 

Tahar is similarly used— 

1. With the heart. Psa. tr, 12: “Create in me a clean 
heart.”” Leb tahor bera li—“a heart clean create within me.” 

2. With words. Psa. xu, 6: “ The words of the Lord are 
pure words, as silver tried in a furnace of earth purified 
seven times.” 

3. With the life. Psa. r1, 2: “ Cleanse me from my sin.” 

4. With character. Job tv, 17: “Shall mortal man be 
more just than God? Shall a man be more pure than his 


Maker?” 
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Zakah is never used in any other than a moral sense, and 
is predicated of the heart, the life, and character. 

Prov. xx, 9: “ Who can say I have made my heart clean, 
I am free from sin ?” 

Job vu, 6; xiv,4; xxxu1,9: “If thou wert pure and 
upright.” “My doctrine is pure.’ “I am clean without 
transgression.” 

Psa. cxtx, 9: “ Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his 
way?” 

The others are used less frequently, some of them in a 
physical, and some in a Levitical, and some in a moral sense. 
In the fifty-first Psalm we have quite a varity of these 
words. Let the English reader take his Bible and Concord- 
ance and note how many times he can find the terms 
“holy heart,’ “holy mind,” “holy conscience,” ete., in 
the Old or in the New Testament. The word heart I have 
examined in over seven hundred places in the Bible. I 
find the phrases “perfect heart,” ‘clean heart,” “ pure 
heart,” “upright in heart,” etc., but never once the kodesh 
or holy heart. Again, I find the phrases “evil heart,” 
“wicked heart,” “ unclean heart,” “hard heart,’ but never 
once the chalal or unholy heart. Can this be accidental? 
Is it not significant? If the holiness of the Old Testament 
be moral purity, why is the term kadash never used in 
connection with the words denoting man’s inner and 
spiritual nature? If its primary meaning be to make 
internally pure, why is it that in the hundreds of places in 
which it occurs, it is never translated to make pure, cleanse, 
perfect, etc.? If it mean the destruction of all tendency to 
sin, why is there no example of its usage in this signification ? 
If it denote progressive purity, why is there no text in all 
the Old Testament where kadash does unmistakably and 


clearly denote this progressive development? Why, on the 
contrary, is it always a finished act? one completed upon 
the observance of certain specified ceremonies? If holy and 
pure, as represented in the Hebrew, are synonymous terms, 
why is kadash never used as a substitute for any of the 
terms denoting moral purity? Surely if synonymous, they 
would have substituted the one for the other, to avoid 


von. I. NO. 4.—®5. 
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tautology, if for no other reason. How monotonous! the 
inevitable kadash always holy, sanctify, etc., but never pure, 
purify, ete. 

These terms are essentially different; there is no affinity 
between their roots or derived forms. Their significations 
must, therefore, by the fundamental laws of language, be 
derived. Usage has stamped this ‘difference indelibly upon 
them. It may be ignored, but cannot be effaced. Hence, 
the Spirit of all truth has never confounded them, but has 
fixed a deep and impassable gulf between them in Bible 
usage. The modern theory of sanctification cannot span 
this chasm. Here it fails utterly, and when the Church is 
made sensible of this vast difference, the progressive theory 
of sanctification, with its kindred errors, cannot, will not 
survive. To bridge the gulf, it must be clearly and strongly 
shown, from the usage of God’s word, that kadash and zakah 
are identical in signification. The advocates of the ordinary 
theory have done wonders in the line of invention, to meet 
the difficulties that press their theory to the wall, but here is 
their Waterloo. Here is a test to be tried at the bar of 
impartial scholarship and by the acknowledged laws of 
language. The trial is to be by supreme judges, not a petit 
jury. The time has come when the pleadings must be had. 
The age, the circumstances surrounding us, demand a 
thorough and critical examination. No false or side issues 
will be allowed to stave it off. 

These terms are frequently used in the same passages, 
sometimes in contradistinction and somtimes in antagonism 
of signification. 

Lev. x, 10; “* And that ye put difference between (kadash) 
holy and (chalal) unholy, and (tame) unclean and (tahar) 
clean.” 

Ezek. xx, 26: “Her priests have violated my law, and 
have profaned (chalal) mine (kodesh) holy things. They 
have put no difference between (kodesh) the holy and (chalal) 
the profane; neither have they shewed difference between 
the (tame) wnclean and (tahar) the clean.” 

In these passages,, and in numbers of others that might 
be cited, the distinctions between the holy and unholy and 
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the clean and unclean are manifest: 1. By the use of differ- 
ent words in pairs, as the opposites of each other. 2. The 
words clean and unclean convey additional ideas. 

By the Levitical law, the clean was that which could be 
offered or consecrated; the unclean was that which was 
forbidden to be offered. 

The kadash was that which had been offered or consecrated. 

The profane was that which either had not been conse- 
crated, or having been, subsequently became common by 
conversion to common uses, or by the violation of Levitical 
regulations. 

The kadash frequently needed to be cleansed. 

The distinctions are plainly shown in Psa. ‘xxiv, 3, 4: 
‘“ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, or who shall 
stand in his holy place? He that hath cleanness of hands and 
purity of heart.” 

The hill and holy place are one—kadash, and being inca- 
pable of moral quality, it is described kodesh, consecrated. 
The characters who are to ascend the hill and stand in the 
kodesh, are described by tahar and barer, he that hath purity 
of life. 

The distinction is clearly seen by contrast in those regula- 
tions which require and express the cleansing of the kodesh, 
holy things. 

Ezek. xiv, 18: “ Thou shalt take a young bullock without 
blemish and cleanse the sanctuary ”—kodesh. 

Dan. vi, 14: “Then shall the sanctuary (kodesh) be 
cleansed.” 

1 Chron. xx, 27: “ Their office was to wait on the sons 
of Aaron, for the service of the house of the Lord, in the 
courts, and in the chambers, and in the purifying of all holy 
things.” 

Kadash and tahar are opposed and antagonize in significa 
tion. Thus, generally whenever any person or thing was 
defiled, they were to be cleansed, although numbered among 
holy things or connected with the service. 

The same distinctions and contrasts between holy and 
pure, sanctify and purify, sanctification and moral purifica- 
tion, are found in the New Testament. Ayatw (hagiazo) 
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occurs twenty-six times. It is translated once to hallow— 
“hallowed be thy name.” No one claims that in this case 
it means to make pure. Once it is translated in the passive 
voice, “be holy;” and the passive denotes not the action of 
the person affected, but the reception of the action of 
another. Twenty-four times it is translated sanctify. It is 
not rendered in a single instance to make clean or pure. 
A yraaposg (hagiasmos) occurs ten times; translated five times 
holiness and ‘five times sanctification; never rendered pure- 
ness, purity or purification, cleansing or cleanness. 

A yt0¢ (hagios) occurs nearly two hundred and fifty times; 
translated holy saint, etc., but never pure or clean. 

Now, if pure and holy, sanctification and moral purifica- 
tion be identical or synonymous terms, why is this so? Can 
it be accidental that they are not substituted in any place? 
Does it not demonstrate that the distinctions between these 
terms in the Old Testament are continued in the New, even 
when both are used in a moral sense? 

The Greek has werds which do express clearly and 
strongly the idea of moral purity, heart-whitening, and soul- 
cleansing. Like the Hebrew, these terms are interchange- 
able with each other, whether they denote physical, Levitical, 
or moral purity; bat never with dyeafew (hagiadzien) or 
dyog (hagios). Some of these are as follows: “dyugw 
(hagnizo), defined by Liddell and Seott, to make pure, to 
purify, cleanse ;” not to make holy, mark you. In the New 
Testament this is, and is always translated as above defined ; 
never once to make holy. 

A yuapos (hagnismos) defined by same authors, “a purify- 
ing, expiation.” Sanctification and holiness are not found 
in the definition; always translated in the New Testament 
as above defined; never sanctification or holiness. 

Ayvea (hagnia), defined by same, “ purity, chastity, strict 
observance of religious duties; a purifying, cleansing, and 
in the plural purifications.” Sanctification and holiness do 
not occur in the definition ; translated in the New Testament 
always as above; never sanctification or holiness. 

Ayvog (hagnos), defined by same, “holy, sacred, when 
referring to places sacred to the gods; referring to the gods, 
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unsullied, chaste, as of Diana and Proserpina; of men and 
their acts after Homer, pure, upright, impartial.” In the 
New Testament it is rendered purity, not sanctification or 
holiness. 

Ayvorns (hagnotees) defined by same, “ purity, chastity, with 
reference to the New Testament, 2 Cor. vi, 6,’ where it is so 
translated. 

In all classic literature and in the New Testament never 
once translated to sanctify or to make holy. Is not this 
significant? What does it mean? 

Kabap:fw (katharizo), by same authority, “In New Testament 
to cleanse.” It occurs twenty-three times, and is translated 
to make clean, cleanse, purify, purge; not once to sanctify 
or to make holy. 

Kabapeapos (katharismos), by same, “1, cleansing; 2, an atone- 
ment, expiation, an expiatory sacrifice ;” translated in in the 
New Testament as defined, but never sanctification or holiness. 

Kafapo; (katharos), by same authors, in a moral sense, 
*“clean-handed, pure, clean from guilt or defilement.” Oc- 
curs twenty-seven times in the New Testament; translated 
clean, clear, pure; never holy, or sanctified, or saint. 

In all classic literature, these Jexicographers do not give a 
single example of their being rendered holy or sanctified, 
sanctification or holiness. They are never so rendered by 
the translators of the New Testament, yet these are by far 
the strongest, plainest, and most unequivocal terms the 
Greek language possesses to express purity. Their significa- 
tion is never left in doubt, whether applied to natural objects 
or moral subjects. But if dycafew and dyto¢c be their equiva- 
lents, if they express the idea of moral purity even faintly, is it 
not strange they are never so translated in the whole Bible? 

If dyeacuog denotes the process of purification, is it not 
strange that it never takes the place of dywepoc, purifying, 
purification, cleansing ? 

The terms above enumerated are predicated of the mind, 
the conscience, the heart, the soul, and of man’s entire spirit- 
ual nature, while dycafew and dyws are never predicated 
of either. 

Acts xv, 9: “ Purifying their hearts by faith.” 
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James Iv, 8: * Cleanse your hands ye sinners; and purify 
your hearts ye double minded.” 

1 Tim. 1, 5: “The end of the commandment is charity out 
of a pure heart,” ete. 

2 Tim. 1, 3: “ Whom I serve with a pure conscience.” 

1 Tim. m1, 9: “ Holding the mystery of the faith in a pure 
conscience,” 

2 Tim. m, 22: “Call on the Lord out of a pure heart.” 

1 Pet. 1, 22: “Seeing ye have purified your souls ’’—* see 
that ye love one another with a pure heart fervently.” 

2 Pet. m1, 1: “I stir up your pure minds.” 

Where is dyrafe or dys ever predicated of the mind, or 
the soul, or the heart, or the conscience? Where does the 
expression occur in the Bible “a holy heart,” or holy con- 
science, or holy soul, or holy mind, in the sense of moral 
purity ? 

The great Revealer understood himself and the language 
he used. These Hellenized Jews, the apostles and evangelists, 
understood themselves and the terms they employed. The 
distinctions between clean, pure, and holy and unholy, sancti- 
fication and moral purification, continue in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Dr. Schaff, commenting on the words clean and unclean, in 
Acts x, 15, etc., says: “The declarative of these verbs is 
Hebraistic.”” Compare tahar and tame as used in Lev. xm, 
8,6. The words which he says are the equivalents of tahar 
and tame are xabapefw (katharidzo), and xoevow (koinod). 

Thus there is an identity in the usage of the Olid and New 
Testaments. 

Ayagev is the acknowledged equivalent of kadash, and 
means just the same, nothing more, nothing less. 

See all theological text-books. 

So the above words, dywfw and its cognates, and xafapefw, 
in the New Testament, are the correspondents of bara, nakah, 
tamar, and zakah, of the Old. 

God speaks through Hebrew and Greek the same truths, 
clearly and distinctly. Sanctification is the same thing, 
whether dressed in Hebraic stateliness or Grecian graceful- 
ness. Holiness is the same in kadash and in dyes. Purity 
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of heart and life is the same in barar, tamar, and zakah, and 
in @yxfo and xabapcto. God is one! truth is one! his book 
is one! the subjects are one! the one God speaking the one 
truth in the one book, and to the one race, cannot speak 
enigmatically or contradictorily. The terms for consecrations 
and its consequent judicial holiness, not being synonymous 
‘with those expressing moral purity, are not and cannot be 
interchanged with them. 

Ill. The Hebrew has terms which are synonymous with 
kadash in its primary signification; these terms are inter- 
changed with kadash, and the same declarative holiness is 
attached to them. The chief of these are WJ (nazar), 
733 (gabal), non (malaa), no (phalaa). 

Gabal and malaa, we have already shown, are exchanged. 
They occur also in other places. In the sixth chapter of 
Numbers malaa occurs twice, and is translated consecration ; 
phalaa occurs once, and is translated separation. Nazar 
occurs seventeen times, nezer six times, and are translated 


separate, separation, consecrate, and consecration. This 


entire chapter relates to the laws or ordinances for the Naza- 
rite. 

Nazir—nazarite, Gensenius defines: “One consecrated, 
devoted—a Nazarite—a species of ascetics among the He- 
brews, who bound themselves by a vow to abstain from 
certain things.” 

Nazar, its primitive, he defines, “ to consecrate, to vow, to 
separate or devote.” 

Nézér he defines consecration, of a priest, Nazarite. Pha- 
laa, “ Piel, to separate, to set apart, aphorizein, 7. ¢. to conse- 
crate.” 

The one so separated was denominated kadash —holy. 
That this holiness was not internal purity is evident— 

1. From the things from which he vowed to abstain: such 
as the use of wine, allowed in the sacrifices and to the priests ; 
mourning for the dead, lawful to common people. 

2. By the termination of his vow, by touching a dead body, 
or mourning for the dead, or shaving his head, when “the 
consecration of his head” was forfeited. 

3. His vow of separation could be only for a limited period. 
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4, He was simply an ascetic, and regarded as holy by the 
people as monks are by many. 

The unshaven head was the sign of his consecration or vow. 
Hence he was said to hallow his head—kiddesh, Piel conj. It 
was also called the consecration (malaa) of his head. How 
this ceremony can be construed into purity of heart and life, 
I cannot understand. No impartial mind can do so, in my 
judgment. 

In the consecration of Aaron and his sons to the priest- 
hood, we have the interchange of the terms malaa and 
kadash. 

The offerings required were not two sets of offerings, but 
parts of the same. 1. The bullock is declared to be a sin- 
offering. 2. The first ram was for a burnt-offering. 3. The 
bread, oil, and second ram, was declared to be consecrations. 

The same ceremony is denominated, in one sense, sanctifi- 
cation, and in another consecration or kadash and malaa. 

The same things are said to be sanctified (kadash), and 
consecrated (malaa) by the same ceremony, in different verses. 

The whole ceremony is denominated malaa—consecration. 

The basket in which was carried the bread and oil, was 
called the basket of consecration. So the ram of consecra- 
tion, ete. 

The object of the ceremony in every case is the same, 
whether karab, kadash, or malaa, or the English terms sepa- 
rate, sanctify, or consecrate, be used, viz.: “ That they may 
minister unto me in the priest’s office.” 

The whole ordinance is called the law of consecrations. 

The ground idea of all is separation from the people for 
the exclusive service of the tabernacle. Hence (karab) sepa- 
ration occurs first, and the others are but different terms to 
express the same thing. 

In Ex. xxvii, 1, we have the command: “ And take thou 
unto thee (karab) Aaron thy brother, and his sons with him, 
from among the children of Israel, that they may minister 
unto me in the priest’s office.” 

Ex. xxix, 1: “And this is the thing that thou shalt do 
unto them, to hallow (kadash) them, to minister unto me in 
the priest’s office.” 
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Ex. xxvii, 41: “And thou shalt anoint them and conse- 
crate (malaa) and sanctify them (kadash) to minister unto me 
in the priest’s office.” 

Ex. xL, 12, 15: “Thou shalt anoint and sanctify him, that 
he may minister unto me in the priest’s office.” 

Note, invariably the object is the same. 

The same ceremony is denominated at one time sanctifica- 
tion, at another consecration, and at another separation. 

Then follow the ceremonies which are prescribed for the 
sanctification or consecration of the altar, the priestly gar- 
ments, and Aaron and his sons. 

In Lev. vit, Moses does as he had been commanded. The 
bullock, the two rams, the bread and oil in the basket, the 
priestly garments, and Aaron and bis sons, are brought be- 
fore the deor of the tabernacle. 

Moses washes Aaron and his sons, and clothes them with 
the holy garments. Aaron and his sons lay their hands on 
the head of the bullock, their sin-offering. The bullock is 
slain, and his blood sprinkled on the altar and poured out at 
its base, then the body is carried out of the camp and burned, 
for it is said, “It is a sin offering.” This “sanctified the 
altar to make reconciliation upon it.” 

Then on the head of the first ram they laid their hands for 
the burnt-offering. It was slain and burnt on the consecrated 
altar, and its blood sprinkled on the altar. 

Then the second ram—the ram of consecration — was 
brought. They laid their hands on its head as before. It is 
slain, and a part was offered by fire to God, and a part set 
apart for the use of the priests. The blood of the ram of 
consecration was sprinkled on the horns of the altar, and on 
the priestly garments, and the principal parts of the bodies 
of Aaron and his sons touched with it. 

The sin-offering was the basis of the rest. Then naturally 
follows the whole burnt-offering, the symbol of their 
voluntary and entire consecration to God and his service. 
Then their consecration by Moses in the services of the 
ram of consecration. By the sprinkling of the blood of 
the first ram, they are connected with the consecrated 
altar, and by that of the second ram, and the division ot 
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it between God and the priests, they are united to God 
through the altar. 

The whole ceremony was simple consecration, not sanctifi- 
cation and consecration as being two things. 

The whole ceremony is preéminently called consecration. 

It is the law of consecrations. 

Lev. vu, 37: “* This is the law of the burnt-offering, of the 
meat-offering, and of the sin-oftering, and of the trespass- 
offering, and of the consecrations (malaa), and of the peace- 
offerings.” Sanctification and consecration, or kadash and 
malaa, are identical in this ceremony at least—they are one, 
not two. 

Lev. vi, 28: “ They are consecrations for a sweet Savor.” 
29, “The ram of consecration.” 31, “The basket of conse- 
crations.” 

These services were to continue seven days, which are called 
the days of consecration. Ex. xxrx, 35: “Seven days shalt 
thou consecrate them.” 37, “Seven days shalt thou make an 
atonement for the altar, and it shall be an atonement most 
holy; whatsoever toucheth it shall be holy” (kadash). 

Lev. vim, 33: ** And ye shall not go out of the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation in seven days, until the days 
of your consecration (malaa) be at an end; for seven days 
shall he consecrate you’ (malaa). 

There can be no mistake in the meaning and design of the 
whole ceremony. When the term kadash is applied to the 
highest of all the priests, it is the equivalent of malaa, conse- 
cration, or of phalaa, separation, or of gabal, or of nazar. 

His sanctification has no element of moral purity in it. 
That moral purity as symbolized and taught in the Old Test- 
ament cannot be questioned, but not by touching Aaron and 
his sons with the blood. 

Christ is the sin-offering, burnt without the camp of the 
believer. 

The sinner must offer himself as a whole burnt-offering, 
or voluntarily consecrate himself to God, or else he will 
never be united to Christ, both altar and offering. Then by 
his public profession of consecration to Christ, in baptism or 
union with the Church, he has the human consecration. 


, 
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In 2 Chron. xxrx, 15, 31, 33, we have another illustration 
of thisinterchange. 15, “ And they gathered their brethren 
and sanctified (kadash) them.” 31, “Then Hezekiah an- 
swered and sail, Now ye have (malaa) consecrated your- 
selves unto the Lord.” 33, “And the consecrated things 
(kodesh) were six hundred oxen and three thousand sheep.” 

The kadash are the malaa, and the sanctified are the conse- 
crated. 

Now, is it not a legitimate conclusion that these terms are 
synonymous and explanatory of each other when they are 
substituted for each other? And is it not equally conclusive 
that the terms denoting moral purity are not synonymous 
with those denoting sanctification, because they are not inter- 
changed ? 

J. W. PortnpextTer. 


(Concluded in next Number.) 
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Art. V.—LANGUAGE AND EVOLUTION. 


WITHIN comparatively recent times, the doctrine of evolu- 
tion has assumed vast proportions in the world of thought, 
and has arrogated to itself almost unlimited jurisdiction in 
the solution of questions in all departments of knowledge. 
Not content with the success which has attended this mode 
of investigation in accounting for the solar system on the 
Nebular hypothesis, and in its application to the vegetable 
kingdom and the lower forms of animal life, the votaries 
of this theory have gone so far as to apply it to the origin 
of man, and to the department of ethics even. It has 
become recently a sort of Procrustes bed, in which all of our 
most cherished and long standing opinions are to be placed, 
to be pruned or extended so as to be conformed to its exact 
proportions. The obvious effect of this doctrine, in its 
entirety, whatever be the motives of its advocates, is to 
eliminate God, if there be such a being, outside of the visi- 
ble universe, and to relegate to the forces of nature the 
evolution of the possible phenomena, phenomena including 
the lowest form of life, as well as that being whom we 
believe to have been made only a little lower than the angels. 
An evolution which requires the intervention of Deity, or a 
First Cause, to assist in the course of development is simply 
growth, progress which is patent to the merest tiro. But 
evolution, in its fullness with reference to man, requires only 
a primordial germ of life endowed with inherent powers of 
progression upward, and certain conditions of environment. 
Thus, man may have passed by successive gradations from 
the lowest form of life up, to become the archon of animals. 
Now, there is a prevalent idea that it makes no difference 
how man was made, it is all the same if he was a hundred 
thousand years in the process of making, or if he was made 
immediately by the hand of God. So far as man is con- 
cerned, the speciousness of the assertion is admitted; but as 
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to God, the case is quite different. If it be admitted that 
God would not condescend, so to speak, to make man with 
his own hands, but left him to be evolved by the blind forces 
of nature, analogy will compel the further admission that 
God would not tabernacle here in man’s flesh for the space 
of thirty-three years. The evolution hypothesis in its entirety 
makes God only a passive spectator of the forces and work- 
ings of nature about which he has no concern, save to con- 
gratulate himself on the success of his undertaking. Man, 
then, is not, and has not been, an object of deep and tender 
solicitude to God. The “dumb and low herd” are treated 
with alike consideration with him in this general economy 
of things. God did not talk with Moses, neither did Enoch 
walk with him. 

If this theory with reference to man, therefore, be correct, 
it is easy to see that the incarnation of Deity is a myth, and 
that the Christian religion is only an imposition upon the 
credulity of man. Whenever God is admitted into the aftairs 
of men, the force of the evolution theory is broken. If man, 
by his inherent energy and surroundings, is evolved from 
inferiority to perfection by parity of reason; if he has fallen 
from that state of perfection, he must literally, without 
Divine aid, work out his own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling. This the doctrine of evolution in its rigidity requires. 

Language being an unerring exponent of mental capacity 
and activity, leaves in literature a faithful record of past 
transactions, and registers in no illegible hand the exact ebb 
and flow of human thought and activity. Historians, under 
the influence of personal hatred or national vanity, may 
underrate or mugnify the deeds of men and nations, but the 
language in which their prejudiced thoughts are couched 
will reveal, with certainty, the mental calibre of the writers 
and their associates. You may doubt the story of the Trojan 
horse, but the intellectual vigor and poetic genius of its 
author you cannot doubt, Geological formations, with their 
fossils, indicate with no more exactness the character and 
kind of life in the epochs than does the literature of a nation 
the mind-status of its times. 

The Greek language, at the very dawn of historic times, 
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appears almost perfect. There is no language in modern 
times, though it may be somewhat humiliating to admit it, 
which it not only equals, but, in many respects, by far excels. 
It is acknowledged by those capable of judging, to be the 
most perfect and most delicate instrument of thought ever 
elaborated by the mind of man. Its artistic and philosophic 
structure, its capacity to express the minutest shades of 
thought, and its adaptation to every species of composition 
known even to modern literature, reveal rather the giant 
intellect of a perfect manhood than the mental impotency of 
men just emerging from monkeyhood. It is, to this day, a 
wonder unexplained how the old Greek mind could have 
made*such rapid strides in art, philosophy, and literature, 
unexcelled, in many particulars, by this modern civilization. 
Can the doctrine of evolution explain it? Unfortunately 
for the theory,. the facts point directly in the opposite 
direction. 

The old Sanskrit language, elaborated over three thousand 
years ago in the wilds of India, exhibits a degree of excel- 
lence, in some respects, that has not been attained by any 
language in modern times. Its phonetic system is so highly 
developed that the most advanced thinkers of linguistic 
science of to-day have not been able to devise any system 
more accurate, and it is agreed by modern scholars that it 
forms the best basis for the superstructure of an universal 
alphabet. Its literature, moreover, is not to be ignored. Its 
theology, contained in the Vedic hymns, betrays an intellec- 
tual strength which commands the attention and admiration 
of the learned of the present time. It is, indeed, crude; but 
what theological system is not crude when compared with 
the revelations of that God whom the evolutionists are 
striving to eject from among the affairs of men? The elabor- 
ations alike of Confucius and Hume, of Zoroaster and 
Spencer, are sadly defective when placed side by side with 
the teachings of Him who spake as never man spake. 

Now, it may be said that the achievements of mind at the 
present time are depreciated, and those in antiquity are 
unduly magnified. It is readily admitted that the results of 
mental effort now are more numerous and conspicuous than 
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they were in the past. The reasons for this are many. The 
number of mind-workers is many more now than in the past. 
The mental energy, in the earlier days of the race, was 
directed to subjective investigations, and to the search after 
the First Cause. And ingenious moderns are candid enough 
to admit that their results in these departments of study 
have been but very little improved upon. How near an 
approach they made to the finding out of the First Cause, 
may be inferred from the deliverance of St. Paul in Athens. 
When passing through that city of images, he said: “I found 
an inscription to the unknown God, whom therefore ye 
ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.” This revela- 
tion to the Athenians, that there was an unknown God, came 
in no special way, but after a long period of observation, 
experience, and study. 

Suppose, now, that the totality of mental activity in 
antiquity instead of being applied to metaphysics, to law, to 
the immortality of the soul, to theology, and to literature in 
general, had been directed to the investigation of objective 
nature and to the utilizing of discoveries for the material 
interests of man, would it be ludicrous to say that their cities 
would have been lighted with gas, that railroads would hav: 
traversed their plains, and that steam would have been 
applied to navigation? The truth is, some of the questions 
which perplexed the ancient mind would never, to this day, 
have been more satisfactorily solved, had it not been for th: 
intervention of Deity, in the person of Jesus Christ, which 
virtually breaks the evolution hypothesis. Now, these sub- 
jective problems and the question of man’s future state being 
solved, and mark it, in direct opposition to evolution ten- 
dencies, the mind was left free to discuss those questions 
whose results would be more noticeable and conspicuous. 
Moreover, the introduction of Christianity itself has been 
great atxiliary. For it is a fact patent to even a careless 
observer and reader of history, that civilization follows in its 
wake, that enlightenment accompanies its diffusign, and the 
intellectual status of those countries of the present day 
which have not adopted it is far behind that of ante- 
Christine days. Of one thing, therefore, we may be assured, 
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that the mental force and capacity of individuals were as 
strong three thousand years ago as to-day. Homer stands 
abreast with any epic of modern times; and Gibbon and 
Hume find their peers in Thucydides and Livy. To quote 
from the distinguished author of the History of Civilization 
in England, who was an evolutionist of the “most straitest 
sect,” in so far as denying Providence as a factor in history,- 
and who, therefore, would make no undue concession in oppo- 
sition to his strongest prejudices. He says, in substance: 
There have been only two men in the whole scope of history * 
who have been able to employ with success both the inductive 
and deductive methods of investigation. These two, he 
says, are Bacon and Aristotle. Well, now, if these modern 
times, with al] their intellectual giants, can pit only one against 
this ancient logician and philosopher who lived many centu- 
ries back of the Dark Ages .even; if the foremost mind- 
workers of to-day find their counterparts in gray antiquity; 
if languages elaborated many centuries ago constitute the 
best drills for mental discipline to-day—in fine, if two thou- 
sand years make no difference in mind-force, the necessary 
corollary resulting therefrom is, that no additional amount 
of time, however great or small, will make any difference. 
The conclusion at which we arrive from this branch of the 
subject, therefore, is, that God made man. He did not 
evolve him; he made him by direct fiat, at least as per- 
fect as he is to-day. This view of the origin of man is sub- 
stantiated by the statement of Moses in the 26th and 27th 
verses of the first chapter of Genesis. 

Our brethren of the evolution school, and not only they, 
but all who are wise in their own conceit, must first destroy 
the integrity of Moses as an historian before they can suc- 
cessfully establish their hypothesis. They seem to think that 
he wrote accurately enough for the age in which he lived—to 
gratify the simple curiosity of primeval days, but that his 
productions will not stand the rigid tests of modern criticism. 

The line of demarkation between the statements of Moses 
and the evolutionist with reference to the commencement of 
language is sharply marked; there can be no misapprehension 
as to their views. Moses says, “And out of the ground the 
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Lord God formed every beast of the field, and every fowl of 
the air, and brought them unto Adam to see what he would 
call them; and whatsoever Adam called every living creature, 
that was the name thereof.” (Gen. 1, 19.) Again (Gen. XI, Ist 
verse,) he says, “And the whole earth was of one language, 
and of one speech.” This last statement refers to the condi- 
tion of things after the Flood, and before the confusion of 
tongues at Babel. 

Now for Mr. Darwin’s views: “That primeval man, or 
rather some early progenitor of man, probably used his voice 
largely, as does one of the Gibbon apes of the present day, 
in producing true musical cadences—i. ¢., in singing. The 
imitation by articulate sounds of musical cries might have 
given rise to words expressive of various complex emotions.” 
Again he says, “It does not appear altogether incredible, 
that some unusually wise ape-like animal should have 
thought of imitating the growl of a beast of prey, so as to 
indicate to his fellow-monkeys the nature of the expected 
danger. And this would have been a first step in the forma- 
tion of a language.” Mr. Darwin has produced no data to 
warrant this statement, we presume from the fact that none 
could be brought forward. If it were true, however, it 
would necessitate as many original languages as there were 
communities of monkeys. Futhermore, the human family 
has been acquainted with the ape tribe for five thousand 
years, and they have never been known to talk, except in 
fable; whereas, according to the evolution law of the “sur- 
vival of the fittest,” they ought by this time to be able to 
speak two or three languages. 

The German scholar, Geigner, quoted with approbation 
by Prof. Oscar Schmidt in accounting for the natural origin 
of man, has thrown a flood of light on this subject by saying 
that “Language created reason, before it (language) man 
was without reason.” But as to how language could be 
invented without reason, these Solons have ‘left us entirely 
in the dark. 

Leaving the evolutionists some longer time to perfect their 
theories with reference to the origin of man and language, 
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we proceed to see how far the facts revealed by the study of 
language accord with the statements of Moses. 

The great majority of the languages of the world are 
classified into three great families. They are variously named. 
We will call them the Indo-European, Semitic and Hamitic. 
They are variously distinguished, partly by the words them- 
selves, and partly by the number of consonants in the roots. 


The i-e having one, two or three letters, and the s having 
three. To the Indo-European family belong the following 
subdivisions: The Sanskrit, spoken by the Asiatic Indians; 
the Iranian, spoken by the Medes and Persians; the Celtic, 


by the ancient inhabitants of France and England; the Ger- 
man, by the ancient Germans and Goths; the Greek, the 
Italic or Roman, and the Slavic, represented by the Russian, 
Bulgarian, and Servian. At least one third of the ancient 
world spoke this branch of languages. It has ever been the 
language of warriors, of philosophers, of poets; in fine, of 
the makers of history. It was the language of the Cyruses, 
Cesars, and Alexanders, of the Homers and Virgils, Platos 
and Zoroasters. The history of the world would be almost a 
blank without Indo-European speaking people. Their repre- 
sentatives of the present day people almost, if not quite, the 
whole of Europe, both the Americas, except the aborigines, 
small portions of Asia and Africa, and many of the isles 
of the oceans. 

Now philologists have proved, by a careful study of these 
languages, that they stand in the relation of sisters, the one 
to the other. It is almost as clear as that two and two are 
four, that the progenitors of those who spoke Latin, Greek, 
Slavic, [ranian, Celtic, Sanskrit, German, Gothic, and proba- 
bly Scythian, lived together, and spoke the same or a 
common language somewhere in Central Asia. That is to 
say, philology proves that, in round numbers, at least one- 
third of the human family had a common origin. The 
details as to how this is proved, though highly interesting 
to a specialist, would, perhaps, be wearisome to the general 
reader. 

To the Semitic family belong the Syriac, Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, Arabic, Hebrew, probably the Canaanitic, Cartha- 
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ginian, and others. That these are sister languages, and 
that they have a common origin, no philologist will doubt. 
The Carthaginian may be excepted from this family, as there 
is no positive linguistic proof to this effect, but there is 
strong circumstantial evidence tending to connect it with it. 
It is in the highest degree probable that those who spoke 
these languages had a common parentage. It may be 
remarked, however, in passing, that common language of 
itself does not necessarily prove common origin of those 
who spoke it. The fact that one now speaks the English 
language is no evidence that he was born on English or 
American soil; but in ancient times, when the facilities for 
travel and communication were so meagre, the absence of 
contradictory evidence would justify a strong presumption, 
or perhaps would constitute a conclusive argument, that 
language indicated racial connection. 

To the Hamitic family belong the Egyptian, the Lybian, the 
Galla, or Ethiopian, and a few others. Some claim that the 
Chinese belongs to this family. This family of languages 
has been less thoroughly studied owing to its less developed 
state. It will, no doubt, be a considerable time before a 
thorough classification of it can be made. 

Now the plain inference from the Mosaic record, contained 
in the seventh, eighth and ninth chapters of Genesis, is that 
Noah and his three sons, Shem, Ham and Japheth, with 
their families,-were the only members of the human family 
that survived the Flood. In the tenth chapter are given the 
ethnical descendants, and thereby, in most cases, the geo- 
graphical distribution of these sons of Noah. That Madai, 
the third son of Japheth, was the father of, or represented, 
the Medes and Persians; that the fourth son, Javan, together 
with his four sons, Elisha, Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim 
(or Rodanim), colonized Greece, Macedonia, Asia Minor, 
and many isles of the sea, is abundantly proved by geograph- 
ical position, history and comparative philology. (Fomer, 
the first son, represents the Celts; and Magog, the Scythians 
and Sarmatians—the last two spoke the Slavic language. 
This, without entering into details, is sufficient to show that 
Japheth was the father of all that portion of the human 
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family that spoke the Indo-European family of languages. 
In the same way it is shown that those who spoke the 
Semitic language were descended from Shem, the first son 
of Noah. 

With reference to the Hamitic, there has been much dis- 
cussion, Objectors, owing to paucity of facts, have striven 
hard to overthrow the Mosaic account. It has never been 
doubted that Mizraim, the son of Ham, represented the 
Egyptians; this is so abundantly proved that it does not 
need confirmation. Cush, another son of Ham, represents 
the Ethiopian. Philologists observe a very marked sim- 
ilarity in the language of the Egyptian and Galla, which 
latter is the best representative of the Ethiopian. It has 
been quite recent that the Egyptian language, or hiero- 
glyphics, has been deciphered. The Copts, the modern repre- 
sentatives of the old Egyptian, used the Greek characters in 
expressing their words, and it was largely by means of the 
Coptic language that scholars interpreted the hieroglyphics. 
Now, Moses states that Nimrod, who was the son of Cush, 
and grandson of Ham, founded Babel—that is, Babylon—in 
the land of Shinar. This statement was violently opposed 
by the directors of modern thought. It was affirmed that 
Nimrod, the son of Cush, and grandson of Ham —all 
negroes—could not have initiated a state of things which 
afterwards developed into such splendor. As late as 1858, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, by a laborious study of the primitive 
languages of Chaldea, was led to the conviction that “the 
dominant race in Babylon at the earliest time was Cushite.” 
He found the vocabulary decidedly Cushite or Egyptian; he 
interpreted the inscriptions by means of the Galla, or Egyp- 
tian. The system of writing was Egyptian; some of the 
symbols or words were identically the same as Egyptian and 
Ethiopic roots. The later inscriptions were Semitic. This 
accords exactly with the statements of Moses. 

It may be stated here, that the old objections in reference 
to the Hamites being recanted, the latest hypothesis is, that 
the negro has no kinship with Noah and his sons. My 
subject does not require me to consider this theory. 

Thus, the history of the human family being traced back 
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by linguistics to the time when there were three families, 
signally confirmatory of the Mosaic statement, it is left to 
sound judgment and observers of logical sequences whether 
they will accept the statement of the same writer in refer- 
ence to the first man—namely, that he was made by Deity in 
his own image, and therefore perfect; or whether they will 
adopt the theory of modern intellectual giants, that man 
made himself—after a terrible struggle of some two or three 
hundred thousand years. 
W. D. McLaveu.in. 
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Art. VI.—THE FIRST SABBATH. 


‘© And God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it.” 


The reason for a divinely instituted Sabbath may be found, 
in part at least, in the nature of things. 

The universe is projected upon the plan of a perfect archi- 
tect. The laws governing it are the expression of an all-wise 
Providence. The end of this world was seen and known by 
God from its beginning. Hence there was a wise and benefi- 
cent provision for any casualty that might come to it. 

No less provident has God been for the individual creature, 
than for the world or the universe as a whole. Every ani- 
mate and inanimate object on the earth is provided for. 
This is shown in the beginning of things when they were in 
harmony and perfect unison; but is more evident now since 
the harmony has been broken. 

For man, no less than for all else, has God wisely arranged 
that his beginning in innocence, and his latter end in his 
fallen state, should be equally and perfectly provided for. 
For being sinless he needed a Sabbath, and being sinful a 
Sabbath would be found indispensable. The human family 
from the first was to be busy. “And the Lord God took the 
man and put him into the garden of Eden to dress it and to 
keep it.” Man’s business from the beginning was such that 
he would need a reminder of heavenly obligations. How 
much more his need of some such reminder when one of the 
penalties of his sin is that by the sweat of his brow he should 
eat his bread; for “in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” 

He was to go forth from Eden, a man of war. The earth 
is his enemy, The thorns and thistles also took up arms 
against him. He must fight his way through. Busy, busy! 
busy!! In the busy and flowing current of life’s stream, 
how keep from forgetting! Who does not forget, when so 
busy and so engrossed with the present and pressing de- 
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mands? Is not here found a reason why the human race 
would neglect the immortal interests and forget heavenly 
obligations? This is a most common reason now given by 
persons as the why they are not religious. “I have no time, 
after a while when J am not so busy, by and by, when I have 
time from my business, I am too busy just now.” It was to 
provide for this natural disposition of fallen humanity to 
neglect, and to give atime that should not be otherwise used, 
that God has given the race a time of holy rest. In this, 
mankind are expected to turn the face upward, and to look 
Godward and heavenward. 

The germ of the “no time” plea is coevil with the race, 
and thus the need of a Sabbatical reminder coextensive with 
the race. At first, indeed, as prophetic of the future; for 
what is prophecy but human history written from God’s 
mind; and again, what is human history but the prophecy 
of God realized in man’s own mind and plans and deeds ? 

“The Sabbath is among the first things.” 

N B.—Not only was the Sabbath coevil with man, but also 
along with it all the Sabbatical institutions. 

N. B.—For there is good reason to believe that the cere- 
mony of sacrifices was an institution even before the fall of 
Adam and Eve. For the elements of the whole system of 
theology are found in the first chapter of Genesis, and the 
basis fully completed in the second chapter. 

All nature had come toa pause of resting from the con- 
fusion of creation. The universe was resting, because from 
chaos had come order. 

This seventh day was the great preparation day for the 
onward march of the race and the universe. For while it 
was God’s seventh day, it was, in fact, man’s first day. God 
starts man forth to his work from a day of special com- 
munion and talk with Him. The race and the world start 
forth on their mission, the starting point being a holy Sab- 
bath day. 

When was the Sabbath really instituted’ What proof is 
there that the seventh day, blessed by God, was the Sabbath 
for the race? 

The answer to these two questions will limit the scope of 
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this article. There are those who think the Sabbath only an 
institution of the Jews, and continued as a conventional law 
of Christianity ; that there is no ground for its maintainance, 
except from the standpoint of a ceremonial law, and that it 
was abolished with the other forms of Jewish ordinances. 
But it is hardly so easily abolished as that. Upon this Sab- 
bath question, there is another illustration of the folly of 
human wisdom. 

Dr. Paley is the author of the great “design argument” 
for the existence of God, and is also the author of the Hore 
Pauline argument, yet he was unable to see the Sabbath 
otherwise than as a Jewish ceremonial ordinance or law. 
What a pity, it seems; for such a mind could have well 
written a Hore Sabbatice. 

The when of the Sabbath’s institution must be found in the 
first books of the Bible, and, for the most part, in the Mosaic 
account of things. The proof must be adduced, very much 
as Dr. Paley has proven beyond a doubt that certain epistles 
of the New Testament were written by Paul. 

To make an honest examination of this kind, all prejudice 
and preconceived opinions must be laid aside. Let the mind 
come freely and freed to the inquiry. The inquiry resolves 
itself into this: Was there, in the beginning, set apart a 
seventh part of the time to be devoted to a special and sacred 
use in contradistinction from the coramon use of all the re- 
maining time or times? 

Now to the word, to the law, and to the testimony. 

**God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it.” Gen. 1, 3. 

** Does this seventh day, or this seventh portion of time, 
which God blessed and hallowed, have thus an eternal and 
universal ground as a memorial of the creative work with its 
sevenfold division, or does it derive its sanction from a par- 
ticular law made long after for a particular and peculiar 
people?” This question must be determined by exegesis, 
and for this there is clear and decisive grounds. It demands 
the close consideration of the passage quoted. 

Was this seventh day the age, or cycle, of each creative 
day, or was it the solar day of twenty-four hours? It was 
both. Not the blessing and sanctifying of each because they 
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are distinct, but the blessing and sanctifying of both because 
the larger includes the smaller. 

The greater could not receive a blessing and have any 
meaning to the race unless wrapped up in it is to be found 
the less. The less is the kernel of the greater. The kernel 
is for man. The one is the type; the other is the antitype. 

The attempt to make them one in scale, as well as in idea, 
destroys the real beauty of both; for the universality of 
aspect comes “from the recurring, moving type as representing 
the standing antitype.’ Take this away and all is gone. 
All you can make of it is, that God blessed that one seventh 
day and left it, be it long or short, standing as an unmeaning 
pillar away back in the flood of time. 

God meant something in blessing the seventh day. It was 
an expression of his love. It carries along with it some idea 
of God and the thing blessed. It is intended to inspire a 
reverence for him who is the source of blessing and blessed- 
ness. 

-So this blessing of “the seventh day” looks down upon 
all men and to all generations. If the meaning is narrowed 
more than this, then all the meaning is taken out of the 
passage, so far as it relates to the word bless. It is plain that 
the Sabbath, or the blessing of the seventh day or time, was 
not for God. For according to all true Christian ideas of 
God, such a necessity for God as a blessed rest is foreign to 
his very nature, since with him is all blessedness. He is 
blessedness. How can the perfect Blesser impart to himself 
in time that which is necessary to make his divine perfection 
in blessedness more blessed? How can that which is perfect 
before time be made more perfect in time? No, the seventh 
and blessed day is not for God; but it becomes a type which 
moves through time, ever reminding of the perfect and 
blessed antitype, God. 

God not only “ blessed the seventh day,”’ but also “sanctified 
it.” The word sanctify is a plain word, for it comes from 
holy. But it is customary to regard it as meaning the 
opposite of wickedness. Holy, throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, is opposed to the common, however lawful the common 
may be. To hallow or sanctify a time, means to set it apart 
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for the doing of things that may be done at other times, but 
they may not be neglected on or at the hallowed time. When 
“God hallows a time it is for himself.” 

What man does on common times, that he may not do 
when God’s hallowed time comes. For this time and the 
things then done, are intended to be a means of directing the 
mind toward God. Anything less than this makes every- 
thing said to be hallowed by God and holy to God an un- 
meaning expression. Here God provides, in the pause of 
his creative energy, a law. He provides through law, for 
man a law which he can comprehend; and he reveals that 
law in his word which man can devoutly study. 

If there was nothing else save Gen. u, 3, there is enough 
here to justify the precept enjoining the observance of the 
Sabbath. It is to be a “holy time,” a time devoted to God 
by all the race; for is not earth in its nature and man in his 
nature especially adapted to each other, and these two in 
union fitted to render unto God, with one voice, the worship 
due him? The word “ sanctify,’ equivalent to hallow, 
would have no meaning unless there was some one to 
keep holy the time hallowed. The first man must have 
known something of this. Was not God’s benediction 
upon the seventh day pronounced in man’s presence? To 
whom was it addressed if not unto man? Why spoken if 
not for him? If it has no relation to man, why written for 
him? 

But before going further into this inquiry, it is well to 
make the following statements, and here to be reminded of 
the underlying principles of God’s laws. 

All moral law is permanent, universal in force and obliga- 
tion to all who are under like circumstances, or surrounded 
by similar conditions. 

Again, all positive enactments stand, unless they have 
their own limitation or are repealed. All moral law is im- 
mutable, for if moral law is mutable, then He who makes it 
must be mutable. For moral law to be mutable, things 
wrong or right at one time, become right or wrong at another 
time. But this cannot be true of God, who is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever. If not true of God, then it can- 
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not be true of God’s laws. Can these principles be illustrated 
by an example ? 

God says: “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.” (Gen. 1x, 6.) This was a law given to 
Noah, but was it and is it confined to him? It was a law for 
the whole race of mankind. Upon this universal law were 
all death penalty enactments based in the future history of 
the chosen race. More, upon this rests the right for the law 
of capital punishment as found upon the statute books of the 
Christian nations of to-day. More than this; going back- 
ward from Noah to the promise made by God to Cain, the 
germ of this law is found, when God assures him of divine 
protection; for “the Lord said unto him, therefore whoso- 
ever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him seven- 
fold.” (Gen. tv, 15.) This Noahcian law and Cainicular 
promise for the punishment uf murder, were not self-limiting 
and have never been repealed. If they are void either by 
self-limitation or repeal, then there is now no basis for capi- 
tal punishment. But instead of repealing the law, it was 
made more specific when the fully written law was given by 
God at the hand of Moses. Capital punishment was exe- 
cuted at God’s command. It was, and is, and ever will lx 
right upon earth where man, by his own free action, forfeits 
what is God-given, by wilfully taking another’s life. 

Take the marriage law as another illustration. This law 
is coeval with the race: One man to one woman. It was, 
“ Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife: and they shall be one flesh.” 
(Gen. ur, 24.) This law was never reénacted during Old Tes- 
tament history. Was it abolished? It has no reéuactment 
in the New Testament; but it was confirmed as something 
already existing and that should ever exist as the true ex- 
pression of the marriage relation. It was a law for the race 
for all time. So also this Sabbath law. It was given by 
God. It was a law to bind the race. It has nowhere been 
repealed, and it is not self-limiting or self-expiring. While 
there is some show of reasoning that capital punishment was 
repealed by the introduction of the principles of the gospel, 
there is not a shadow of showing for the repeal of the Sab- 
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batical law. Christ confirms the due observance of the 
Sabbath day. 

The law of marriage, of murder, and of the Sabbath, were 
not Jewish. They were before the Jews. They were enacted 
by God for the race. Being for the race, they are equally 
binding upon the individuals of the race. They were not 
intended for any set of people at a future time from their 
enactment, apart and aside from the race, as for the Jews or 
Christians as sects. The following objection is urged against 
the perpetuity of an Adamic Sabbath. If the Sabbath was 
made for the race, why is there no mention or trace of it for 
two thousand and five hundred years—that is, from Adam to 
Moses? Admit the objection for the argument’s sake, though 
the validity of the objection is denied. Look at the objec- 
tion, admitting, for the present, that it is true. 

The author, Moses, wrote of this first Sabbath toward the 
close of the twenty-fifth century from Adam; and so this 
length of time after the institution, or the setting apart and 
the blessing of the seventh day. How could he, being in- 
spired, have injected into his account the idea of a primeval 
Sabbath, and thus describe what was not to be in force until 
many hundred years after the creation? To impute this to 
him is to declare him “either incompetent to write history 
and to express his own thoughts, or a disregard of truth, in 
as much as he has introduced a fact in such a connection and 
in such terms as naturally and necessarily to lead us into the 
serious mistake that the Sabbath was cotemporaneous with 
the Creator’s rest from his work of six days.” “That an 
inspired man should so write is impossible.” The transac- 
tions, and the light of Sinai, show clearly that he wrote of an 
early institution. He represents the germ and beginning of 
the Sabbath, as coéxtensive with the creation, and thus coeva! 
with the race from the very first. 

Another fact is to be noted. The events and history of 
these two thousand and five hundred years are very much 
crowded. There is only a glimpse of all that was done. 
Centuries are often crowded into a single paragraph. There 
is often a whole biography in a single verse; the history of 
years in a word. It requires close and untiring inspection 
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from more than one standpoint, to get the true perspective 
of this Sabbatic question. Be sure to get the settings of 
facts and these in their true relations. It is well also to look 
at this omitted mention of the Sabbath in the light of some 
other omitted mention of facts. 

There is no mention made of sacrifices from Seth to Noah, 
for a period of fifteen hundred years. Is the doctrine of 
sacrifices given up during all this time, because no mention 
is made of them? Is it supposable that Enoch knew nothing 
of sacrificial offerings? That man, who “ walked with God 
and was not for God took him!”’’ Could he have obeyed 
God perfectly while neglecting what God required of right- 
eous Abel and faithful Noah? 

There is no mention made of the ordinance of circumcision 
from Joshua to Jeremiah, for a period of more than eight 
hundred years. Does anyone question for a moment and say 
that there were none circumcised because no mention is made 
of it? Was there during this time no law requiring cireum- 
cision, simply because no mention is made of its observance ? 

There is no mention made of the Sabbath during the time 
of Joshua and the Judges, for the space of some five hun- 
dred years. Was the Sabbath made void because no mention 
was made of it? 

The marriage law was never mentioned from Eden until 
Moses; and never strictly enforced by God’s servants until 
the time of Christianity. If not instituted in Eden, where 
and when was it enacted? Was it void during all this time? 
Do these omissions show there was no law for these institu- 
tions, and that there were no such institutions ever enacted 
or in existence? According to the objection to the Sabbath, 
they do. But it is known to the contrary. 

Sacrifices, circumcision, marriage and the Sabbath, are all 
known to have been in existence. There is thus saith the 
word forthem. The objection proves nothing and falls by 
its own weight. 

But it is denied that there is no mention or trace of the 
Sabbath for these two thousand five hundred years. Can the 
denial be made good and true by proof? Examine and 
judge, every one for himself. So to the proof. 
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jut before proceeding direct, it is well to remember that 
all the questions or principles of Old Testament teaching 
unfold from a germ idea. The seed is given from which 
comes the giant oak of fully developed truth. The bud is 
given, whence opens the full blown flower of moral beauty. 
The promise of the Messiah is in embryo where the promise 
is, “I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel.”’ (Gen. m1, 15.) But the race had 
as complete a Saviour when the promise was first. made to 
Adam and Eve as it had in the manifested person of the Son 
of God. The oak in the acorn is as much in possibilities as 
the developed oak is in reality. So the same principle holds 
true in all the biblical and divinely constituted institutions 
relating to the human race. Again, the attention is called 
to another thought. 

The human race has had, during its whole history, a clear 
conception of the completeness and perfection of a thing. 
This idea is found represented by a certain number in the 
early history of all the nations. It is the idea of numerical 
completeness or perfection. That number is found to be the 
same among the three nations coming in a direct line from 
the three sons of Noah; and also the same number, or some 
other, is found among all the other nations of any note in 
history. The number taken to denote this, was the number 
seven. 

The first trace of this perfect number is found at the crea- 
tion. “And on the seventh day God ended his work which 
he made; and he rested on the seventh day from all his work 
which he had made. And God blessed the seventh day and 
sanctified it.” (Gen. mu, 2,3.) The beginning of the world’s 
history has the number seven with a meaning in it. The 
seventh part is blessed and sanctified. Now for the traces of 
a Sabbath from this onward. 

The first one is found in the fact of Cain and Abel’s offer- 
ing sacrifices. ‘In process of time.’ Gen. Iv. 3. Literally, 
at the end of days, which in itself may mean at the end of a 
week, or a month, or a year.” The two latter suppose a 
longer interval of absence from worship than is probable. 
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The tradition of the seventh or rest day must still have been 
fresh, hence natural to think it was the end of the week. 
Cain and Abel came together, at the same time and at the 
same place, for offering their sacrifices. How came this, if 
not a set time? They followed widely different pursuits; 
the one a farmer, the other a herdsman. Nothing in their 
business or the nature of their sacrifices to call them to the 
same place at the same time. Nevertheless, they came to the 
same place at the same time, with the same object in view, 
bringing. each his offering with him. It is naturally inferred 
that they were not the only persons present, as Cain 
postpones his murderous intent until he and Abel are alone 
in the field. More, the Hebrew word for “ brought,” as used 
in reference to Cain and Abel’s “bringing” their sacrifices, 
is never used in reference to a private and domestic sacrifice, 
but always of such as were brought to the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, in the time of the Jewish polity. 
In the epistle to the Hebrews, the reason for the acceptance 
of Abel’s and the rejection of Cain’s offering, is given. Not 
because it was not offered at the right time and place, nor on 
account of the nature of the sacrifice, but because of the 
state of Cain’s mind. “ By faith Abel offered unto God a 
more excellent sacrifice than Cain.” (Heb. x1, 4.) 

“Tt is conceivable that Cain was overawed by the ap- 
pointed day of rest and worship, and induced, by the cus- 
tomary suspension of labor, into a compliance with the law 
and the custom; but it is not conceivable that so secular a 
character would leave his farm on working days for the pur- 
pose of appearing at the altar of God.” The historian war- 
rants the idea that it was the seventh day, the time of offering 
sacrifices. Was he not aware that such would be the infer 
ence drawn from his manner of writing? Has he not sanc- 
tioned that inference ? 

For he had recorded the consecration of that day to rest 
and holy use, “and must have known, in proceeding so soon 
after to mention the first case of social worship,” that nothing 
would be “more natural than for his readers to take for 
granted that on this occasion the day so set apart would be 
applied to its appropriate purpose.” 
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Now comes the idea of perfection or completeness found in 
connection with the curse pronounced upon Cain. This use 
of the number then, was no superstitious practice of human 
device. It was Divine speech and had an important mean- 
ing. The meaning could not consist in any intrinsic value 
of the number above others, for it had no such value.” 
“ Therefore whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken 
on him sevenfold.” Why sevenfold, rather than fivefold or 
ninefold? There was a meaning in the number seven. It 
connected in a peculiar way the mind of Cain with the cause 
of his curse. It was in reference to a sin committed against 
God, and peculiarly against Him because of its religious 
It had all come from the envy arising out of the 
Thus the first mention of the “seventh 


nature. 
service of sacrifices. 
part” in a new application, places it in almost immediate 


connection in the sacred history with “the seventh day” on 
which God rested from the work of creation, and that appli- 
cation is not arbitrary. The “sevenfold” vengeance is a 
vengeance which completes its purpose, “sheaths its sword, 
and is satisfied, even as the Creator finished his work, 
rested,” and was satisfied. 

The words spoken to Cain had a meaning, and such as was 
intended to be understood by all readers. But where find the 
meaning of sevenfold, if not in the preceding context? 

Cain understood it fully. It was not addressed alone to 
Cain. All others understood it, too. He and they are repre- 
sented by the historian as having their eyes fixed upon the 
same great fact of a day of sacrifices, a blessed and sanctified 
day of rest, “the seventh day.” 

There is another remarkable fact to which the attention is 
called. It can be clearly shown that the line of development 
of the Cainitic race was away from God, sensual and materi- 
alistic. But even with it, the numerical idea of perfection is 
found. Having gone away from God, one would hardly 
expect, much less look for, any confirmation of the original 
setting apart of one day out of seven for the worship of God. 
Yet the seventh idea of perfection clings to this people, too. 
Hear the words of Lamech: “And Lamech said unto his 
wives Adah and Zillah, Hear my voice, ye wives of Lamech, 
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hearken unto ‘my speech: for I would slay a man in my 
wound, and a young man in my hurt. If Cain shall be 
avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.” 
Gen. Iv, 23,24. It is asked, Where did Lamech get his idea 
of the sevenfold perfection of vengeance? He says from 
Cain. How came he to use it in reference to the same sin 
and its punishment as was true of his tri-great-grandfather 
Cain? 

There is something in human life that is sacred; there is 
something in the form of the announced punishment that is 
sacred. The mind was still held to that sacred and perfect 
number, the seventh part of time relating to God’s rest and 
man’s worship. It is used in reference to the form or degree 
of the punishment of one who has abused the most sacred 
part of man’s earthly existence, the human life. Is there no 
meaning in all this? What adds force to this is, that at 
about this time “men began to call on the name of the 
Lord.” Not that men for the first time professed and prac- 
ticed religion, but their profession and practice became more 
public. 

But along the Sethic line of the race, are to be found the 
full foot-prints of the Sabbatical institution, in the sandstone 
of the Mosaic historical deposits of the early ages. Look at 
Enoch, the man who “walked with God and was not, for 
God took him!” It is the universal testimony now, that 
mankind must have a seventh part of time to devote to God, 
to attain to anything like a fair degree of religious life, or a 
low degree of true holiness of living. Much more such a 
living as would insure translation, is the Sabbath a necessity ? 
The moral law must be ever the same to moral creatures 
under the same conditions. How could Enoch have attained 
his holiness of living, ignoring what is now so sacred an 
institution, and one as applicable to him as to Christians of 
the nineteenth century ? 

Making a long stride, take up Noah and the events of 
the Flood. He was “a preacher of righteousness.” He knew 
what serving God meant. If the Sabbatical idea is dim pre- 
vious to this and at this time, may it not be accounted for, in 
part at least, by the fact that the age previous to the Flood 
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was a wicked age? Did not giants of sin live in those days? 
May not the greater sinfulness of that time be due, in part, 
to the fact that the race gave up the Sabbath? Were they 
not continually eating and drinking, marrying and given in 
marriage? They were a pleasure-loving and pleasure-seeking 
people. They sought the lower forms of pleasure, such as 
come from the gratification of the sensual nature. Are such 
people, even now, lovers and keepers of the Sabbath? What 
kind of a Sabbath have they now in Continental Europe? 
Not an American Christian Sabbath. The difference is to be 
sought for in the people, not in the people’s needs of the true 
Sabbath. 

God demanded Noah to take of “ every living thing,” and 
of all the cattle, and “of every living thing of all flesh, two 
of every sort,” of the fowls of the air after their kind, “of 
every creeping thing,’ “two of every sort,” into the ark 
with himself. But “of every clean beast thou shalt take to 
thee by sevens, the male and his female,” and “of fowls also 
of the air by sevens, the male and the female.” What did he 
know about clean and unclean beasts? This was as much as 
fourteen centuries before the written law of Moses upon 
clean and unclean beasts. Here is a clear pointing towards 
the law of purification, the setting apart from a common to 
a sacred use. Here is clearly a part of the beasts “ sanctified.” 
They are set apart just as the seventh day was sanctified at 
the first. The law of sacrifices given by the hand of Moses, 
gives without any doubt the full and.true meaning of clean 
and unclean. Noah knew the same meaning of these words. 
He knew which were the clean and which were the unclean 
animals. From this it would seem conclusive that there was 
formal worship; then must there not have been a day for it? 
If a day, what other day than the seventh? But again it is 
written: “And it came to pass [on the seventh day] after seven 
days that the waters of the flood were upon the earth;” Gen. 
vil, 10; vu, 11: “the seventeenth day of the month, the 
same day were the fountains of the great deep broken up;” 
Gen. vil, 4, “the ark rested in the seventh month, on the 
seventeenth day of the month;”’ Gen. vu, 8,9, “he sent 
forth a dove, . . . the dove found no rest for the sole of her 
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foot, . . . and he took her and pulled her in unto him in the 
ark. And he stayed yet another seven days; and again he 
sent forth the dove out of the ark; and the dove came in to 


him in the evening; ... and he stayed yet another seven 
days. . . . In the second month, on the seven and twentieth 


day of the month, was the earth dry.” (Gen. vit, 8, 9, 10, 
12,14.) On this day he went forth from the ark. Here is 
found the meaning of the seven clean beasts and the seven 
clean fowls. “And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord; 
and took of every clean beast and of every clean fowl] and 
offered burnt offerings on the altar.” (Gen. vim, 20.) This 
was well pleasing unto God. The seventh idea is clearly 
shown to have a religious connection. 

Is there nothing in God’s saying, that “in seven days I will 
cause it to rain’’? Is there nothing in Noah’s waiting seven 
days three several times to send out the birds? Is there 
nothing in the water being dried up on a seventh day? Is 
there nothing in the seven clean beasts and seven clean fowls? 
Nothing in offering sacrifices of ull the seven clean beasts and 
seven clean fowls on a seventh day! Such obedience well 
deserves the declaration made concerning him: ‘“ Noah was 
a just man and upright in his generation, and Noah walked 
with God.” (Gen. v1, 9.) Look at the grand old patriarch 
Job and his times. Twice does he say, “ There was a day 
when the sons of God came to present themselves before the 
Lord.” (Job1,6; m,1.) His sons and his daughters had days 
of feasting. Would not the children of such a man have 
their days of devotion? Any way, the idea of set days is 
established—days set apart from others. After the feast days 
of Job’s children, Job sacrifices for them, and offered burnt 
offerings to the number of them all: an offering for each 
child. 

“Tt was so, when their days of feasting were gone about, 
that Job sent and sanctified them, and rose up early in the 
morning, and offered burnt offerings to the number of them 
all: for Job said, It may be that my sons have sinned and 
cursed God in their hearts. Thus did Job all the days.” (Job 
1, 5.) Not that they were engaged in sinful pleasure, but for 
fear their hearts had sinned: lifted up in pride. Externally 
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they were all right, but the father could not see the heart. 
“Thus did Job all the days.” What “all the days?” Cer- 
tainly not every day, but at regular set times after the feast- 
ing of the sons and the daughters of Job. When his three 
friends heard of his afflictions, “they had made an appoint- 
ment together to come to mourn with him and to comfort 
him.” (Jobu,11.) Note,they made an appointment to come 
at aset time. They came and “so they sat down with him 
upon the ground seven days and seven nights.” (Job 1, 13.) 
There were convocations in his times for religious instruc- 
tion. Job wasa preacher. Eliphaz says to him: “ Behold, 
thou hast instructed many, and thou hast strengthened the 
weak hands. Thy words have upholden him that was fall- 
ing, and thou hast strengthened the feeble knees.” (rv, 3, 4.) 
Job says: “ Unto me men gave ear, and waited, and kept 
silence at my counsel.” (xxrx, 21.) “Istood up and cried in 
the congregation.” (xxx, 28.) He wasa priest. God said 
unto Job’s three friends, “ My wrath is kindled against thee, 
and against thy two friends.” “Therefore take unto you 
now seven bullocks and seven rams, and go to my servant 
Job, and offer up for yourselves a burnt offering; and my 
servant Job shall pray for you: for him will I accept.” (xin, 
7,8.) And they “went and did according as the Lord com- 
manded them: the Lord accepted the face of Job.” (Job 
xLu, 9.) Is there no meaning in “feast days,” in “an ap- 
pointment together,” in “a day when the sons of God came,” 
in * seven days and seven nights,” in “ seven bullocks and seven 
rams,” in his being a preacher and a priest? If no meaning 
in the number seven, why is it held to so rigidly as to the 
number of days and nights they wait, not speaking; and 
then at the end, why just seven bullocks and seven rams? All 
these references are to sacred ordinances. They are sign 
boards pointing backward to the blessing and sanctifying of 
the seventh day in the beginning. Passing on, take up 
Abraham. 

Circumcision was to be performed on the eighth day. 
Does not the eighth follow the seventh? Was it not well to 
present the child unto the Lord on the seventh, and then on 
the next day put the bloody seal of God upon it? Abraham 
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takes seven ewe lambs as a witness between himself and 
Abimelech as to the well. He offered sacrifices, at set times 
as may be most reasonably inferred. It was at an appointed 
and set time when Abraham went to offer Isaac. Take 
Jacob and Laban. Jacob served seven years for Rachel, when 
Leah was given him. Note, that after giving Leah, it was a 
“fulfilled week’’ (Gen. xxrx, 27, 28,) before Laban would 
give him Rachel, not by promise, but in marriage, for another 
seven years’ service. What makes a week? ‘The word used 
for week here is the very same as the one used in the cere- 
monial law by cleansing, where it means seven days. 

Is there nothing in this mystic week of Jacob’s service? 
There is a hint at the law of purification in embryo. There 
is a meaning in this week of seven days and in these seven 
years of two several servings for his wives. 

What of Joseph? “And they came to the threshing floor 
of Atad, . . . and he made a mourning for his father seven 
days.” (Gen. L, 10.) Why seven days only? This seventh 
gets into all the deeds of the patriarchs; in their fullness, in 
joy and in sorrow, in riches and in poverty, in the congrega- 
tion of happy worshipers and in the long train of the funera! 
march. Is there nothing in all this pointing to a lively 
rememberance of the seventh day blessed and sanctified by 
God in the beginning? It is well to remember, too, that 
during all this time there was no written law. No formu- 
lated ceremonial law. Yet this law of sevenths sweeps 
through this entire twenty-five hundred years. From whence 
came it? Whysuchalaw? There is nothing in the annular 
or daily motions of the earth to suggest it. There is nothing 
in the times of the moon and stars to which to refer it. 
There seems only one way to account for it. Every other 
way fails or is unsatisfactory. Every other way is unnatural, 
than that it is a sacred and Divine idea. It came from God. 
It came from blessing the seventh day. 

But there is a strong argument to be adduced from the 
settings of the positive enactment and command to keep the 
Sabbath holy unto the Lord. The law looks backwards as 
well as forwards. But te get at this properly, the whole 
history of Moses and his connection with the children of 
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Israel, must be taken up, from the beginning. Moses and 
Aaron went in unto Pharaoh, asking him to let the people 
hold a feast in the wilderness. They ask for time enough 
to go a “three days’ journey into the desert and sacrifice 
unto the Lord.” (Ex. v, 1-23.) Pharaoh said, “ Behold, 
the people of the land now are many, and ye make them rest 
from their burdens.” The word translated “ make rest” is 
the word ‘ Sabbatize,’ the Hebrew word for Sabbath, holy 
rest. The result was, an order was issued to furnish uo 
more straw to the Hebrews to make brick. “Then the officers 
of the children of Israel came and cried unto Pharaoh.” 
“‘ But he said, Ye are idle, ye are idle; therefore ye say, Let 
us go and do sacrifice to the Lord.” Just one word here. 
The frequent rests (Sabbaths) asked for by Israel impressed 
Pharaoh that the people were idle. “ What the feast was 
appears from the answer of the King of Egypt to their 
demand: ‘ Wherefore do ye, Moses and Aaron, let the people 
from their work? Get you unto your burdens. Behold, the 
people of the land now are many, and ye make them rest 
(Sabbatize) from their burdens; and more decisively from 
the fact, that no sooner had the people gained their liberty 
than they celebrate ‘the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the 
Lord,’ feasting on the bread of heaven.’ Moses, Aaron and 
Pharaoh all knew of the Sabbath rest. 

Pharaoh did not want so much resting (Sabbatizing). His 
spirit is the spirit of the masters of slaves, of all times. 
What cared he about their Sabbath! He was looking to the 
work, not to the religion or morals of his slaves. The 
Israelitish Sabbath day was as any other day to him. The 
pointing here is direct to a sacrificial service at a set time. 
Moses and Aaron knew of the Sabbath and the seventh 
division of time. It was on the fourteenth day of the month 
they eat the feast for the departure. “ Your lamb,” “ye 
shall keep it until the fourteenth day of the same month, 
.. . and shall kill it in the evening.’ (Ex. xu,6.) They 
ate their unleavened bread, for “seven days shall ye eat 
unleavened bread; even the first day ye shall put away 
leaven out of your house: for whoever eateth leaven bread 
from the first day until the seventh, that soul shall be cut off 
from Israel.”” (Ex. xu, 5.) 
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Not only is the day given, but the character of the day. 
“In the first day there shall be an holy convocation to you, 
and in the seventh day there shall be a holy convocation to 
you; no manner of work shall be done in them, save which 
every man must eat, that only may be done of you.” (Ex. 
xu, 16.) “On the fourteenth day of the month at eve, ye 
shall eat unleavened bread, until the one and twentieth day 
of the month at eve.” (Ex. xm, 18.) “Seven days shall 
there be found no leaven in your houses.” (Ex. xu, 19.) 
Here on the very eve of the “Exodus, the Passover was 
instituted, where the Sabbatic circumstances of the ‘ seven 
days, ‘resting from all manner of work,’ ‘feasting on un- 
leaved bread,’ and a ‘ holy convocation,’ are all mentioned ”’ 
as matters with which, it is taken for granted, that they were 
well acquainted. They were required to do all their baking 
and boiling on the sixth day. For, “thus is that which the 
Lord hath said, to-morrow is rest of the holy Sabbath unto 
the Lord.” (Ex. xvi, 23.) 

Take the gathering of the manna. On the sixth day they 
were to prepare twice as much as on any other day. “ For 
to-day is a Sabbath unto the Lord: to-day ye shall not find 
in the fields. Six days ye shall gather it; but on the seventh 
day, the Sabbath, in it there shall be none.” (Ex. xu, 25.) 
“ There went out some of the people on the seventh day for to 
gather, and they found none.” (Ex. xvi, 27.) 

God was displeased with this, and gave a rebuke and a 
strict command (Ex. xvi, 28, 9) that the people should not 
go out on the seventh day, the Sabbath; “so the people 
rested on the seventh day.” It is plain, the people were 
perfectly familiar with the seventh-day rest. It was no new 
institution with them. They question not for once the 
command to rest from all kinds of labor on the seventh day. 
It is clear it was no new institution, but the restoration of 
an old, rejected, and known institution. 

There is no question as to its being the Jewish Sabbath. 
It was the old patriarchal Sabbath. It was a reconfirming 
of the old law of the Sabbath. What old law? Not the 
ten commandments, for as yet they had not been given. It 
was the first law ever given in reference to the seventh day. 
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It was this law: “God blessed the seventh day, and sancti- 
fied it.”’ 

Taking up the ten commandments, the fourth relates to 
the Sabbath. The fourth commandment has eyes both 
before and behind. It looks two ways at the same time. 

The subjects of the ten commandments were not wholly 
new. They were not mentioned then for the first time. 
The reception of them by the people shows this. The ease 
and naturalness with which the great nation fell in with the 
requirements show this. They were as naturally and 
strictly followed as any order ever issued by Napoleon to his 
army. There was only one violation of the Sabbatical 
command in reference to the manner, and that only by a 
few. There is no other known violation until long after; 
not until they had received the formulated law, when a few 
gathered sticks on the Sabbath. The ten commandments 
are the formulated principles known to the race. The old 
Jaws were then formally reénacted, for it is doubtful if any 
of them were given then for the first time. 

The doctrine of the sacredness of human life was not 
given for the first time by the commandment, “ Thou shalt 
not kill.” This we know from previous investigation of 
this subject. But, coming to the command itself, what is 
true? Note the form of the fourth commandment. Take 
the first word, “ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 
There is found the same form of expression in Mal. rv, 4: 
“ Remember ye the law of Moses.” “As well might one 
contend that this was the first promulgation of the penta- 
teuch, as that the fourth commandment (Ex. xx, 8) was the 
first setting forth of the Sabbatical institution. There was 
no call for such language had that been the case.” If the 
Sabbath was not known before and in force, then the fourth 
commandment would have taken the form of others, “ Thou 
shalt not take the name,” etc.; “ Thou shalt have no other 
other Gods before me;” “Thou shalt keep a Sabbath,” etc. 
It is not “ sanctify” the Sabbath, but “ remember” “to keep 
it holy ;” that is, remember to keep it sanctified.” 

The use of the word “remember” would seem to point to 
some such danger as misreckoning, just as though the law- 
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giver meant to connect it back chronologically, by septe»- 
nial succession, with the first Sabbath, or the first day of 
conscious human existence. The day had something in it 
looking backward. Memory is the eye of the mind looking 
behind. Memory reckons from something in the past. 
From what more fitly reckon than the blessed seventh day 
of beginning? Where else can a suitable stopping poiut be 
found? Who can establish a better? Can any other be 
found? It is not only to remember, but “remember the 
Sabbath day, to keep it holy;”’ that is, to keep the day sancti- 
fied. The day is already holy, already sanctified. When 
was it sanctified, if not at the first? We can find no other 
time in the records. It is the same form of speech as when 
he “blessed the seventh day and sanctified it,” and rested 
from his work, setting apart the day from a common to a 
sacred use. 

“Remember the Sabbath day to, keep it holy.” There 
was in view, no doubt, future reckonings, too. “The old 
law of a seventh day, or a seventh time, being preserved as 
an immutable principle, there might have been a peculiar 
memorial reckoning for the Jewish people, as there after- 
ward was for the Christian Church, when the resurrection 
of Christ was taken for the initial day of reckoning, as 
being, in a most solemn sense, to the Church what the 
creative finishing had been to the world. So that, in this 
respect, the Christian seventh day may have been no more 
a substitute than was the Jewish.” 

So arbitrary a law, with no analogy to it or reason for it 
in nature, as in the twenty-four hours and yearly motions 
of the earth and times of the moon, would need a reason for 
it, at least to young minds. Such a reason is given ks 
satisfied Jewish minds. The reason is found in connection 
with the command (Ex. xx, 8), and is a reason for the whole 
race. It explicitly states that the Sabbath is founded upon 
the blessed and sanctified seventh day at the completion 
of creation. The two are inseparably joined. The two 
links of chronological time are clasped fast, one into the 
other. 

There would have been no sense in giving such a reason 
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if it is unintelligible to those to whom it was given. A 
parallel was run between God’s work and man’s work; the 
same parallel between God’s rest and man’s rest. God 
rested, man is to rest. There is force in the reason given 
why it should be kept holy. That reason comes from the 
primeval holy seventh: “God blessed the seventh day and 
hallowed it.” 

Another reason is given for its observance in Deut. v, 12. 
This reason shows conclusively that the Sabbath was known 
to the Jews in Egypt, and that they were kept from its 
proper observance by the Egyptian task-masters. The 
reason is given in the following language: “ Remember that 
thou wert a servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lord 
thy God brought thee out thence through a mighty hand 
and an outstretched arm, therefore the Lord thy God com- 
manded thee to keep the Sabbath day.” “In it thou shalt 
not do any work, thou nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor 
thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor thine ox, nor 
thine ass, nor any of thy cattle, nor thy stranger within thy 
gates; that thy manservant and maidservant may rest as well as 
thou.” Here is special emphasis laid upon the servants 
resting; and in connection with it, “remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Egypt.’ It is conclusive they 
had been compelled to violate the Sabbath when “ strangers” 
and “servants” in captivity. As a historic fact, it could not 
have been stated stronger. It is the statement of inspiration. 
It is therefore true and is explicit. This law of seventh 
times sweeps through the entire anti-deluvian, patriarchal, 
and Jewish times and systems. It sweeps through the days, 
the weeks, and the years, since the infant of days; since 
first blessing and sanctifying of the seventh day at the 
creation. In fact, it is seen in everything pertaining to time 
and religion. The law of the Sabbath is the law of the 
race. One day of rest after six of labor. This was the true 
law after God spoke it in Eden; it was true when he twice 
wrote it upon Mt. Sinai; it is now true for all humanity; it 
will ever be true until there is a new heaven and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth only righteousness. This law of 
sevenths is found in Assyria, in Egypt, in Judaism, in India, 
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and Arabia, all coming from the three sons of Noah; in all 
these the seventh day is observed. 

All other nations had some kind of a division of time. 
The Greeks and Romans changed their time into the 
seventh-time observance. Seven is the mystic number of 
Hindoostan and throughout India. Hindoostan now 
observes the seventh day. It keeps Sunday, because the 
sun's day. It keeps the seventh lunar day, because the 
moon’s day, that is, Monday. Every other way of account- 
ing for this idea, current among all nations and in all times, 
is unnatural, save by the sacred idea. It is the idea the race 
got from God at the morning of time. The demand for it 
is the demand of all ages and conditions of the human race. 
The laws or ceremonies distinguishing or marking off one 
nation from another, are void by limitation, repeal, or fulfill- 
ment, as were those thus relating to the Jews. But not so 
with a law for the race, for all humanity. Here is seen an 
argument for the unity of the race, no less than the beauty 
of the idea of the unity of the race. It is the day born of 
creation, and has its locks wet with the dew from the long 
night before the creation of the parents of the race. It is 
the less developing into the greater. It is the type of the 
great antitype, which is the glorious day of God’s rest, and 
this because the type of the blessed antitype, the coming 
eternal rest, the heavenly Sabbath. 

The law of the Sabbath is one-seventh of time. It is not 
the same day, or the one-seventh of time, everywhere, all 
at once. There must be a failure to keep up a chronological 
Sabbath all over the world during the same identical 
minutes. How much less could one have been kept from 
the creation until now. 

That substance causing the shadow found in Judaism, 
takes the place and form of a reality in the person of Christ ; 
so this day, blessed, hallowed, becomes a reality as related to 
humanity. It is the Redeemer of all time and the Saviour 
of a seventh of all time to God. Christ is the Lord also of 
the Sabbath. He had all power over the ordinances of the 
Jewish day, as God had power over the patriarchal day, 
making it the day for Jewish ceremonies. But God did not, 
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therefore, make the patriarchal day a ceremonial day. He 
only took the day for ceremonies. Christ redeemed it, so to 
speak, from this ceremonial use and brought it back in its 
use to the “blessed and sanctified” rest-day. The race is 
back, in its Christian Sabbath, to the patriarchal day—yea, 
the Eden Sabbath; for man’s reckonings were then made 
from the seventh day of God’s completed work, though the 
first day of man’s week. There was a good reason for 
changing from the Eden Sabbath to the seventh. The race, 
as a whole race, became idolaters and carried the Sabbath 
with it. So changing to the Jewish seventh-day Sabbath, 
cut loose from the formal idolatry by having the true 
worship of the pure religion on a different day. So Chris- 
tianity has cut loose from Judaism and has gone back to the 
first day of man’s week for a blessed and sanctified seventh 
day of rest. The race is back in its Christian Sabbath, from 
where it started in Eden. Rest first, then go work in the 
vineyard of the Lord the following six days. Thus Eden 
had, the world has, and heaven will have, one rest—one 
everlasting Sabbath. The Sabbatical germ was in Eden, the 
bud with the patriarchs, the opening flower with the Jews, 
the full bloomed flower with Christianity, and the ripe fruit 
in the Heavenly Paradise. It is the day of rest, joy, and 
piety. He keeps it perfectly who blends these three elements 
into the one “blessed” and “sanctified” day; for “God 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified it.” 
J. L. GooDKNIGHT. 





Correspondence. 


Art. VII.—CORRESPON DENCE. 


Messrs. Eprrors: I have read the article on Mosaic Juris- 
prudence in your April number with great interest. But 
some of the statements made by the learned Mr. Ewing are 
surely made without the “sober second thought” he com- 
mends so highly. On page 148, he says “the spirit of those 
laws (of Moses) had been anticipated by Confucius, and the 
Pharaohs, and the Greek, and the Roman, and the Aztec ages 
before.” Iwas under the impression that Confucius lived 
centuries after Moses; that he was, in fact, cotemporary with 
Ezra, the Hebrew prophet. “The oldest Chinese literature 
(1 quote) consists of a fragmentary work preserved in the 
reported conversations of Confucius, and called the Shoo 
King; and contains the seeds of all things that are valuable 
in the estimation of the Chinese, and is, at once the founda- 
tion of their political system, their history, and their religious 
rights. Rimusat, W. H. Medhurst, and other scholars by no 
means inclined to exaggerate in such matters, conclude that 
this work, or a portion of it, was written four thousand 
years ago; and curiously enough this view is supported by 
an incidental reference, in the commencement of the work 
itself, to the culminating of certain stars on the evenings of 
the solstices and equinoxes.” 


As far as I understand, Confucius never claimed to origi- 
h 


nate anything; but merely transmitted to posterity, the 
learning of those who had preceded him by long ages. 
Edwin Arnold, author of the Light of Asia, only claims for 
Buddha (Prince Guatama, the founder of Buddhism), a 
priority of six centuries to the birth of Christ. The religion 
of China is, I believe, mostly Buddhism. Moses lived over 
fifteen hundred years before the beginning of the Christian 
era. Many centuries elapsed between the birth of Abraham 
and the birth of Moses. Some very learned men believe that 
China was peopled by the six sons of Abraham, whom he 
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sent “ eastward, into the East country.” (Gen. xxv, 6.) One 
of these sons may have been the author of the historical 
classic called the “Shoo King.” We acknowledge it to be 
older than the books of Moses, and it is said to be full of 
wisdom and truth. But Confucius transmitted it just as 
Moses transmitted the history of the family of Noah; and he 


himself lived at a much later period. 

As to Greek and Roman laws preceding those of Moses, I 
think I must have misunderstood Mr. Ewing, and that he 
does not mean to say anything of the kind. Hesiod, the 
oldest Greek writer, lived about 955 B.C., and Homer 
shortly afterward. Both lived centuries later than Moses. 
Troy was taken by the Greeks in 1251 B.C., during the 
administration of Jair, the eleventh judge of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth, which had been founded by Moses. The 
first Olympiad dates from the year 775 B.C. As for the 
Roman Empire, the city itself was not built in 747 B. C., and 
the city gave the name to the Empire. 

I do not lay claim to any great amount of learning. I 
copy these dates from the chronological table appended to 
the Bible Index issued by Collins & Sons, in London, 1865. 

Mr. Ewing’s knowledge of law far surpasses anything 
which I can aspire to, but I cannot help thinking that he 
gives the influence of Mosaic jurisprudence a much lower 
place in the history of the world than it is entitled to. The 
ancient Anglo-Saxon court of hundred, was composed of the 
“ hundreden,” (who was the same officer as that described in 
the Mosaic books as the “ruler of hundred,’’) and ten tithing 
men (rulers of ten), and two rulers of fifty, making a jury 
of twelve and a judge, who were, as ancient English law 
required, “de vicineto,’ from the neighborhood. In course 
of time, the jury was required to come from the county at 
large, “de corpore comitatus,’ and ceased to come from the 
immediate neighborhood. But the first usage was undoubt- 
edly the best. If the parties interested in the trial were not 
satisfied with the decision of the court of hundred, they had 
the right of appeal to the court of thousand—the “ shire- 
leet.” Dr. Wires says: “The old Saxon constitution of 
sheriffs in counties, hundredens in hundreds, and decinens in 
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decenares (tithing men in tithings) was formed upon this 
model. Lord Bacon is of the opinion that King Alfred took 
this form of government from the laws of Moses.” I have 
not a doubt of it. Alfred the Great transcribed whole 
chapters of the Mosaic law into his famous Dome-boc code 


and this matchless system was not his own, but found by 
him in the Bible. It is true that all the Germanic races had 
something like trial by jury in criminal cases, but Alfred the 
Great adopted it as a regular mode of trying all civil cases. 
And from this system arose their “common law.” Common 
law is simply jury-made law, and distinguishes England 
from every other country in Europe. Blackstone says truly, 
“the trial by jury has ever been, and [ trust will ever be, 
looked upon as the greatest glory of the English law. It is 
the most transcendent privilege which any subject can enjoy, 
or wish for, that he cannot be affected, either in his property, 
his liberty, or his person, but by the unanimous consent of 
twelve of his neighbors and equals.” No country with trial 
by jury can ever fall a prey to nihilism, socialism or com- 
munisza. And to the Bible we are indebted for it, I firmly 
believe. The government of China is so similar to that of 
the ancient Hebrews, that we must believe that they come 
from the same source, the Church of Abraham. One who 
lived in China for years says, “It is quite true that China as 
a nation, may be compared to a vast army under one gener- 
alissimo, the Emperor, and that this army is elaborately 
divided into corps, regiments and companies, paying (or 
called on to pay) implicit obedience to their immediate 
leaders.”” Just the Mosaic system, you see, rulers of tens, of 


fifties, of hundreds and of thousands. Each neighborhood 
governs itself, and it is no part of the higher authorities to 
interfere unless called on by the parties themselves. Hence, 
they are a very democratic people, and the son of the 
meanest coolie or peasant can, by hard study and good con- 
duct, reach the highest offices of the State. 


H. M. Irwin. 
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Art. VIII.—TO OUR READERS. 


Turis number of the QuarterRty closes the first volumn 
under the present management. It has been a pleasant and 
interesting work to us, and we hope profitable to our readers. 
It was undertaken with some reluctance, fearing that we 
would not be sustained in the effort; but we have trusted 
God and the Church, and, therefore, expected to succeed. 
While it has not been a financial profit, we think no loss 
will be sustained. 

The effort has been to present to our readers the discus- 
sion of such questions as we considered would be interesting 
and profitable. Our readers can judge of our success. 
From many of them we have received the fullest endorse- 
ment. Arrangements have been made by which we expect 
to make the next volumn more attractive and valuable 
than the present. Many of the best writers in our own 
Church, and others among the clergy and laity, have agreed 
to write for the columns of the next volumn of the Review, 
and we expect contributions from others who have made us 
no promise. 

We return thanks to our contributors for the valuable 
work they have done, and for the great assistance they have 
rendered. We have asked but few persons to write for the 
Review who have not willingly and freely complied with 
our requests. 

We also thank our subscribers for their patronage and 
promptness. We hope that each one will renew immediately 
and get us at least one new subscriber. The circulation of 
the QUARTERLY has been greatly increased during the present 
year, but it ought to be increased still. Cannot our friends 
help us to double the present list for the January number, 
1881? It is certainly worth two dollars per vol., and a little 
effort on the part of our friends will give us double our 
present list. We are going to try to run the list up to at 
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yeast two thousand subscribers for the next year. If half of 
the preachers in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church will 
subscribe, and our present list of laymen can be doubled, we 
will have the two thousand. Will all our friends help us? 

We suppose all will agree that the Church needs such a 
periodical. It must be made to take its place by the side of 
the leading Reviews of the country, if the denomination and 
the Chureh of Christ are to be permanently benefited by it. 
To this end, we are using our best efforts. We desire to 
furnish a Review that our own Church will love and be 
proud of, and that will command the respect of the Christian 
world. To do this, we must have the codperation of our 
brethren and friends. Is it too much to expect this? We 
think not. Let us have your thoughts, your investigations, 
and your influence in getting subscribers, and the success of 
the QUARTERLY is beyond question. 

We think it best to make the pages of the QuaRTERLY 
broad and liberal—open for the free discussion of all literary, 
scientific, and religious subjects. While we do not hold 
ourselves responsible for the views and statements of our 
contributors, yet nothing will be allowed that is subversive 
of the Christian religion. 


VOL. I, NO. 4.—8. 
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Art. [IX.—LITERARY NOTICES. 


Semi-CENTENNIAL GENERAL AssEMBLY C. P. Cuurcu, 1880, by 
John Frizzell, 8. C. Board of Publication Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tenn. 


This is a neat and well printed little book of seventy-two 
large octavo pages. It contains the “Circular Letter” 
addressed, by the founders of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, to the churches and members under the care of old 
Cumberland Presbytery, setting forth their grievances and 
their efforts to have them redressed; together with the his- 
tory of the separate organization of Cumberland Presbytery, 
and their theological position. This is an interesting and 
important chapter in American church history, and ought to 
be read and studied, especially by every Cumberland Pres- 
byterian. 

Next is what Mr. Frizzell calls “ Historical Memoranda,” 
which consists of a sketch of each meeting of Cumberland 
Presbytery, of Cumberland Synod, and of the General 
Assembly. We get in this the time and place of each meet- 
ing of the Presbytery before the organization of the Synod, 
of the Synod before the organization of the General Assem- 
bly, and of the Assembly from its organization up to the 
present time, together with the important items of business 
transacted by these several Judicatures. 

The book contains also the Semi-Centennial services held 
in connection with the General Assembly at Evansville, Ind., 
in May last, which consists of: . 

1. “Sermon on the Distinctive Doctrines which form the 
Theological Basis upon which the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church was organized, by J. L. Dillard, D. D.” 

2. “ Historical Sketch, briefly setting forth the early history 
and progress of the Church, by R. Beard, D. D.” 

8. “ Brief Biographical Sketch from memory, of the 
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Fathers and early Ministers of the Church, by H. A. 
Hunter, D. D.” 

4. “Sermon: The Field and Work of the Church in Pros- 
pective, as indicated by the blessings of Providence in the 
past, and the expectation of the same for the future, by 
A. J. McGlumphey, D. D.” 

This is a valuable little book, and contains information 
which we are glad is now within the reach of all. Ifa 
Cumberland Presbyterian wishes to know the history and 
growth of his own Church, he can get it here, and with very 
little expense and trouble. 

The addresses of Drs. Dillard, Beard, Hunter and Mc- 
Glumphey are all good, and are well worth reading and 
preserving. We thank Mr. Frizzell for getting out this little 
volume, and for packing so much valuable information in so 
small a space, and we cordially recommend it to all of our 
readers. Send to the Board of Publication at Nashville, and 
get it. Cloth, 40 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

We have received a copy of the Minutes of the General 
Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 1880. 
Board of Publication, Nashville, Tenn.; John Frizzell, Stated 
Clerk. We think this is one of the best gotten up minutes 
we have seen at all; they are out in good time. 

Other churches may boast of larger numbers, more money 
and better facilities for Church work, but none can boast of 
a better Stated Clerk than the General Assembly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


Tue ScrrpruRaL ARGUMENT ON THB MopbE oF Baptism IN A 
Nut-Sueti, by E. B. Crisman, D.D., of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Mo. Printed for the 
Author by Ryan, Jacks & Co., 692 N. Fourth Street. 1880. 
This is a well gotten up little volume of two hours’ read- 

ing—a fit companion for “Infant Baptism in a Nut-Shell” 

by the same author. 

The work is not set forth as an exhaustive argument on 
the subject, but only as a compendium of the leading heads 
of the Scriptural argument. It lays no special claims to 
originality, but is a condensed arrangement of well ascer- 
tained facts bearing on the subject. 
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It is not intended as an assault upon others, but as a 
defense of the faith of the author and of his Church, and its 
design is not to proselyte, but to instruct those needing help 
in regard to the subject. 

The subordinate themes discussed are: Immersionists—are 
they Baptists? John’s baptism not Christian baptism. 
Mode of John’s baptism. Christ’s baptism. Christian bap- 
tism. The three thousand Samaritans. The Eunuch. Paul. 
Cornelius. Lydia. The Jailer. The Greek word baptizo. 
Design and use of baptism. 

The argument, though brief, is simply unanswerable, and 
ought to be put into the hands of all the families of the 
Church. 


Farta anpD CuaractTer, by Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., pastor 
of “the Church of the Covenant,’ New York. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway. 
1880. 


This is an 8mo. volume of 376 pages, well printed, on good 
heavy paper, and neatly bound in cloth. 

The work comprises a series of sermons delivered by Dr. 
Vincent to his congregation in the course of his regular 
ministry, and is not a methodical development of a single 
topic. The leading thought, however, is the influence of 
faith upon character. ‘ 

Under the general head of faith, the author discusses : 

I, Faith in the unseen—seeing the invisible. (Heb. x1, 27.) 

II. Intercourse with the unseen, “ because of his impor- 
tunity.” (Luke xr, 5-8.) 

ITI. Christ the interpreter of the unseen—* What think ye 
of Christ?” (Matt. xxm, 42.) The wardship of the law. (Gal. 
mi, 24.) Sonship by receiving Christ. (John 1, 12.) Rest 
given and rest found. (Matt. x1, 27.) The Divine gift of 
wisdom. (James I, 5, 6.) 

Under the general head of character, Dr. Vincent discusses : 

I. The integrity of character, illustrated by the patched 
garment. (Luke v, 36.) 

II. The development of character—Infancy and Manhood 
in the sphere of faith. (Heb. x1, 23-29.) The Divine law of 
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education. (Deut. xxxm, 10-12.) Good and bad building on 
the one foundation. 

Ill. The risks of character—caution and comfort for the 
tempted. (1 Cor. x, 12,13.) Taste and holiness. (Phil. rv, 
8,9.) Baalam. (2 Pet. m, 15.) 

IV. Independence of character—Christian self-sufficiency. 
(Phil. rv, 11-13.) 

V. Its attitude toward men—Christ’s relations not after 
the flesh. (2 Cor. v, 16.) 

VI. Its active side—meat or drudgery. (John rv, 384.) 
The lesson of Moses’ rod. (Ex. tv, 2.) The multiplied oil. 
(2 Kings rv, 1-7.) 

VII. Its eternity—the eternity of Godly character. (1 
John un, 17.) 

Dr. Vincent is a good writer, his style is characterized by 
neatness and precision—nobody will complain of obscurity. 
The texts with which he deals are of the familiar class, yet 
he gets a great deal of new material out of them. This he 
does by dealing largely with their implications, and saga- 
ciously applying the truth in a practical way to the varied 
conditions of his hearers. The principal design is to show 
the effect of faith upon character, and to expose the evils 
of a stolid indifferentism which is to-day doing more against 
Christianity and vital Godliness than open infedelity. We 
fee] safe in saying that this book is a valuable contribution 
to the cause of evangelical and practical piety, which can 
hardly fail to improve the faith and practical piety of any 
that may give it an attentive reading. 


Tue True Story or tue Exopvus or IskakEL, TOGETHER WITH A 
3n1gEF View oF THE History or Monumental Eeypt, com- 
piled from the Work of Dr. Henry Brugsch-Bey; edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by unos H. Underwood. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. New York: Charles 
Dillingham. 1880. 


This is a 12mo. volume of 260 pages, gotten up in good 
style; paper good, type large and clear, well bound in 
cloth. 

It is principally a compilation from the large and expensive 
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work of Dr. Henry Brugsch-Bey, entitled “ Egypt under the 
Pharaohs.”’ 

Dr. Brugsch has spent thirty years, under the patronage 
of the Egyptian Government, in the exploration of the ruins 
of Ancient Egypt and in the study of its characteristics and 
history as unfolded by inscriptions upon stones, papyri, etc. 
He stands in the front ranks of Egyptologists, and his work 
is a valuable contribution to the archeology of the oldest 
known kingdom in the world. 

The little book before us deals chiefly, as its title indicates, 
with those parts of Dr. Brugsch’s large work that relate to 
the settlement of the family of Jacob, their condition under 
the Pharaohs, and their exodus under Moses. 

The book is divided into twelve parts or chapters. In the 
first is given the origin of the Ancient Egyptians and their 
neighbors. Our author affirms that, notwithstanding the 
many events and revolutions wrought by the lapse of sixty 
centuries, “the old Egyptian race had undergone but little 
change; for it still preserves to this day those distinctive 
features of physiognomy, and those peculiarities of manners 
and customs” which, according to the united testimony of the 
monuments and of classical writers, have ever been the 
characteristics of this people. As to their origin he says: 
“The forefathers of the Egyptians cannot be reckoned 
among the African races, properly so-called. The form of 
the skull—so, at least, the elder school teaches—as well 
as the proportions of the several parts of the body, .. . are 
held to indicate a connection with the Caucasian family of 
mankind.” The Egyptians and some others form a third 
branch of the Caucasian family—namely, the family called 
Cushites, which is distinguished by special characters from 
the Pelasgian and the Semitic family. Our author is fully 
satisfied on various accounts that the cradle of the Egyptians 
must be sought in the interior of Asia and not in Africa, 
and that in the earliest ages of humanity they crossed the 
Ithmus of Suez, and settled on the banks of the Nile. 

“Philology (says our author), gives powerful support to 
this hypothesis.” 

The Egyptian language shows in no way any trace of con- 
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nection with the African families of speech. On the contrary, 
the essential elements of the Egyptian language show it to 
be intimately connected with the Indo-Germanic and Semitic 
languages. This relationship of languages shows relation- 
ship of the nations that used them. These facts overthrow 
certain favorite theories as to the nationality of the people 
who took the lead in science, art, etc. 

Our author in this connection refutes the old Grecian story 
which asserts that Ethiopian priests from the city of Meroé 
descended the Nile, and settling in Egypt, founded the first 
State with a theocratic government. 

He shows that the contrary is true, i. e., that Egyptians 
ascended the Nile and introduced civilization into Ethiopia. 

The earliest known people that dwelt west of Egypt, and 
whose territory extended east to the Canopie branch of the 
Nile, now called Rosetta or Rashiot, were known by the 
general name of Ribu or Libu. These were the ancestors 
of the Libyans, so prominent in ancient history. They were, 
it seems, a light colored race, with blue eyes and blonde or 
red hair. 

East of Egypt, across the Isthmus of Suez, dwelt a people 
called by the Egyptians the Amu. They were, it seems, a 
yellow or yellow-brown colored people. These were the 
representatives of the great Semitic family of nations. 

The second chapter of our book treats of the divisions of 
the country and the mental peculiarities of the Egyptians. 
The country was called by the name Kem or Kami, that is, 
“black land,” and the people are known in their inscriptions 
as “the people of the black land.” Ancient Egypt, com- 
monly designated as “ the double land,” was divided into the 
land of the South and the land of the North, the first 
corresponding to what is now known as Upper and the latter 
to Lower Egypt. This distinction is neither accidental nor 
arbitrary, but is founded upon differences in dialect, and in 
the manners and customs of the two sections. The whole 
land was divided into nomes, or districts. Of these, Upper 
Egypt comprised twenty-two, and Lower Egypt twenty. 
Each district had its own capital, and its own captain, or 
subaltern governor, whose office descended by inheritance to 
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the eldest grandson on the mother’s side. Each capital 
formed the central point for the divine worship of its 
district. 

In Lower Egypt, the names of Memphis and of Heliopolis 
(On), and in Upper Egypt, that of Thebes, attained high 
preéminence as seats of government for the country. The 
chief sources of wealth were agriculture, cattle raising, and 
commerce. Navigation was made a chief means of trans- 
portation and of travel. 

Our author controverts the old and generally accepted 
theory that “the Egyptians, as a people, (were) reflective, 
serious, and reserved; very religious, occupied only with the 
other world, and caring nothing, or very little, about this 
lower life.” He says they prayed to the gods to lengthen 
life out “to the most perfect old age of one hundred and ten 
years.” “They gave themselves up toa merry life.” Educa- 
tion was esteemed of great value; and the children of the 
common people, called “the mob,” were admitted to equal 
privileges with the rich. 

The third chapter deals with chronology. Our author 
and other Egyptologers claim for the Egyptian monarchy 
a high antiquity. Boeckh fixes its beginning 5702 years 
B.C.; Unger, 5613 B.C.; Brugsch, 4455 B.C.; Lauth, 4157 
B.C.; Lepsious, 3892 B.C.; Bunsen, 3623 B.C. 

While these authors differ among themselves, they agree 
in giving to the Egyptian monarchy an antiquity far greater 
than our common chronological tables allow. They, of 
course, believe the commonly received scheme of chronology 
to be incorrect. Our author, in questioning the correctness 
of our chronology, does not mean to express the slightest 
suspicion as to the truthfulness of the Mosaic record, when 
rightly understood. In the preface of our little book, it is 
said: “Translators and commentators have darkened and 
perplexed the sacred record; and clerical chronologists have 
made havoc with arithmetic, and with science and history, 
in fixing the unknowable anno mundi as a point of reckoning; 
but in the new light shed upon the story of the Exodus by 
Dr. Brugsch, it comes out with wonderful vividness.” 

We will only further state, that the question of chronology 
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is not at all vital to the authenticity of the sacred record. 
The Bible must not be held responsible for the errors and 
ignorance of either of its friends or its enemies. 

Chapters IV.-XLI. deal with the general history of 
Ancient Egypt—giving brief, but satisfactory, accounts of 
the manners, customs, and peculiarities of the people; of 
their vocations, devotion to agriculture, to science, and art, 
and religion; also, of the sphinx, and of the numerous 
pyramids, by whom and for what purpose they were built ; 
of numerous magnificent cities and gorgeous temples that 
demonstrated the intelligence, enterprise, and wealth of the 
people. 

Considerable space is devoted to the Hyksos, or “shepherd 
kings,” who obtained possession of Egypt at the close of the 
twelfth dynasty (about 2233 years B.C.), and ruled it for a 
period of about five hundred years, in which period are 
included the thirteenth and seventeenth dynasties. During 
the reign of the last of the Hyksos kings, Joseph was sold 
into Egypt, and became the chief minister of the kingdom. 

Aames was the Egyptian that overthrew the last of these 
foreign rulers and patron of Joseph, and reéstablished the 
dominancy of the native Egyptians, and founded the eigh- 
teenth dynasty. Ramses the Great, the second of the name, 
was the Pharaoh of the oppression, whose daughter, the 
Princess Meri, found and adopted the infant Moses. Menep- 
tah II. was the Pharaoh of the Exodus who was destroyed 
by the judgment of God. From the time of the sale of 
Joseph, there is no material conflict between our common 
chronology and the Egyptian. 

To the Bible student, the most interesting portion of our 
book is the part that relates to the line of march pursued by 
the Hebrews, under the leadership of Moses, in leaving 
Egypt, comprised in twelve chapters. 

Dr. Brusch asserts, that for twenty centuries the trans- 
lators of the Bible have “wrongly understood that part of 
the sacred text that relates to the sojourn of the Hebrews in 
Egypt, and that the error is in no sense due to the Bible, but 
is the result of the ignorance of the translators. These, 
ignorant of the geography and peculiarities of the country, 
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and misled by the statements of Greek and Roman writers 
who lived a thousand years subsequent to Moses, have drawn 
largely upon their imaginations in projecting the route 
followed by the Hebrews.” 

Our author says: “The different opinions . . . are 
just as many as the scholars who have attempted to recon- 
struct the route of the Hebrews from the data of Holy 
Scripture. But all these scholars, except two (Unruk and 
Schleider), have agreed unanimously that the passage 
through the Red Sea must be regarded as the most fixed 
point in their system.” This our author regards as a capital 
error. 

He has verified, in the most satisfactory manner, the 
precise locations of the several stations mentioned in the 
Bible that mark the line of march, viz.: Pithom, Rameses 
(Gen. xt, 11; Ex. xm, 37), Succoth, and Ethom (Ibid and xm, 
20); Migdol, Pihahiroth, and Baal Zephon (Ex. xtv, 2); 
Shur and Morah (Ex. xv, 22, 23); Elim and the seventy 
palm trees (Ex. xv, 27.) 

The route indicated by these stations, instead of carrying 
the Hebrews in a south-eastern direction from Goshen and 
Rameses to the west of the Gulf of Suez, carried them in a 
north-eastern course to the narrow tongue of land, over 
twenty miles in length, that separates the Lake of Sirbonis, 
on the Sirbonean Bay, from the Mediterranean Sea. The 
character of this locality, and the manner of the overthrow 
of the Egyptians, will be best described in the language of 
the author. 

This region near the sea abounded with marshes and bogs 
overgrown with rushes and the papyrus, and to it was 
applied-the Egyptian name Ather, and also “the Hebrew 
name Souph—that is, sea-weed, or the papyrus plant, and 
which was applied as a general term to denote all the 
marshes and lagoons of Lower Egypt. The Egyptians 

. . . frequently adopted the foreign name of Souph, 
instead of the word Athu in their own tongue, to denote not 
only the name of the City of Weeds, but also the Sea of 
Weeds, the Yous Souph. This is the sea, according to our 
author, in which the Egyptians were destroyed, and not in 
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the Arabian Gulf, according to the old theory. The facts 
stated by Dr. Brugsch absolutely overwhelm the old theories, 
and establish, it seems to us, beyond the possibility of 
rational doubt, the correctness of his own. These facts we 
have not space to notice. 

The book is full of interest to the Bible student, and we 
commend it to all who wish to familiarize themselves with 
the. subject. 

For the benefit of our readers, we submit a few extracts 
from our very interesting book : 

“Travelers by land who are leaving Ramses to pursue 
their journey towards the East had two roads that they 
might follow. One of these led, in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, from Rameses to Pelusium, passing half-way through 
Pithom, situate at an equal distance from Rameses and from 
Pelusium. This is that bad road described by Pliny, across 
the lagoon, the marshes, and a whole system of canals. 

It was used by travelers without baggage, while 
the Pharaohs, accompanied by their horses, chariots, and 
troops, preferred the great Pharaonic road. 

This last contained four stations, each separated from the 
next by a day’s march; these were Rameses, the ‘ barrier’ of 
Sukot, Khetam, and Migdol. We already know the names 
and position of these stations, with the exception of the 
third, called Khetam.” (Our author proves that this place 
was situated about equally distant from Sukot and Migdol, 
and then proceeds :) 

“Having thus rediscovered, by means of their ancient 
names and their modern positions, the four geographical 
points which Holy Scripture culls Rameses, Succoth, Ethom, 
and Migdol, situate at a day’s distance from one another, 
I am quite ready to answer the question, whether the Egyp- 
tian texts prove to us the existence of a road through these 
intermediate stations of Succoth and Ethom. Once more the 
answer is in the highest degree affirmative.” (Our author 
here quotes from a “letter written more than thirty centu- 
ries before our time by the hand of an Egyptian scribe,” 
who reports his journey from Rameses in pursuit of two 
fugitives. 
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“Thus,” he says, “I set out from the hall of the royal 
palace on the ninth day of the third month of summer 
towards evening, in pursuit of the two domestics. Then I 
arrived at the barrier of Sukot on the tenth day of the same 
month. I was informed that they (that is, the two fugitives) 
had decided to go by the northern route. On the 12th day 
I arrived at Khetam. There I received news that the 
grooms, who came from the country, (the lagoons of said 
Suf,) that the fugitives had got beyond the region of the 
wall, to the north of Migdol, of King Seti Meneptah.” 

Our author makes the travels of this Egyptian exactly the 
route pursued by the Hebrews. He says: “ Exactly as the 
two fugitives, pursued by the scribe, who dares no longer to 
continue his route in the desert, had taken the northerly 
direction towards Migdol. and the part called in Egyptian 
‘the Wall,’ in Greek ‘Gerrhon,’ in the Bible ‘Shur’—all 
names of the same meaning—so the Hebrews turned, as 
Holy Scripture says, to enter on the flats of the Lake Sir- 
bonis. |This Egyptian road led from Migdol towards the 
Mediterranean Sea as far as the Wall of Gerrhon (the Shur 
of the Bible), situate at the western extremity of the Lake 
Sirbonis, which was divided from the Mediterranean by a 
long tongue of land which, in ancient times, formed the only 
road from Egypt to Palestine.] This lake, or rather lagoon, 
covered with a luxuriant vegetation of reeds and papyrus, 
but in our days almost entirely dried up, concealed unex- 
pected dangers, owing to the nature of its shores and the 
presence of those deadly abysses, of which a classic author 
has left us the following description given by Diodorus: 

‘On the eastern side, Egypt is protected in part by the 
Nile, in part by the desert and marshy plains, known under 
the name of gulfs, or pits. Far between the Coele-Syria and 
Egypt, there is a lake of very narrow width, but of a 
wonderful depth, and extending in length about two hun- 
dred stadia (twenty geographical miles), which is called 
Sirbonis, and it exposes the traveler approaching it un- 
awares to unforeseen dangers; for, its basin being very 
narrow like a riband, and surrounded on all sides by 
great banks of sand, when south winds blow for some time, 
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a quantity of sand is drifted over it. This sand hides the 
sheet of water from sight, and confuses the appearance 
of the lake with the dry land so they are indistinguish- 
able—from which cause many have been swallowed up, with 
their whole armies, through unacquaintance with the nature 
of the spot, and through having mistaken the road. For, as 
the traveler advances gradually, the sand gives way under 
his feet, and, as if of malignant purpose, deceives those who 
have ventured on it, till at length, suspecting what is about 
to happen, they try to help themselves, when there is no 
longer any means of escaping safe. For a man drawn in by 
the swamp can neither swim, the movements of his body 
being hampered by mud, nor can he get out, there being no 
solid support to raise him on. The water and sand being so 
mixed that the nature of both is changed, the place can 
neither be forded nor crossed in boats. Thus, those who are 
caught in these places are drawn to the bottom of the abyss, 
having no resource to help themselves, as the banks of sand 
sink with them. Such is the nature of these plains, with 
which the name of gulfs agrees perfectly.’ 

“We can now perfectly understand the Biblical term, Pihak- 
hiroth (Ex. xtv, 2,) a word which, literally, signifies ‘the 
entrance to the gulfs,’ in agreement with the geographical 
situation. ‘This indication is finally fixed with precision by 
another place, named Baal Zephon; for ‘The Lord spake 
unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israe! that 
they turn and encamp before Pihakhiroth, between Migdol 
and the sea, opposite to (literally, ‘in the face of’) Baal 
Zephon; ye shall encamp opposite to it, by the sea.’” 
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CoMMUNISM AND SocraLIsM IN THEIR History anp THEoRY, a 
Sketch, by Theodore D. Woolsey. New York: Scribner’s 
Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway. 1880. 

This is a small 8vo volume, comprising 309 pp., well 
written, and well printed on good paper, and well bound. 
The author writes as one who is desirons of imparting 
valuable information, and not with any visible partiality or 
prejudice. The work consists, as the title-page indicates, 
of a somewhat detailed history of Communism and Social- 
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ism, or, as they are sometimes called Collectiveism and 
Mutualism. His introductory chapter is devoted to the 
definition of these terms, and the essence of the science 
(so called) represented by them. He then presents 
historically the smaller communistic societies, as the 
Buddhists, Monks, the Essenes, the Therapeute, the Christian 
Monastic System, Anabaptist of Miinster, the Shakers, 
together with communistic Theries and Utopias, Plato, Sir 
Thomas Moore, Campanella; the theories of Mably and 
Morelly, reduced to practice in Babceuf’s conspiracy, Saint 
Simon and Tourier, and certain religious socialists—Laroux, 
Cabet, Louis Blanc; also an account of the International 
Workingmen’s Association. 


The Socialism of Germany.—The leading features of the 
theory of Marx, Lassalle, and the German Workingmen’s 
Union, socialism in Germany since Lassalle, Schaeffle’s 
“Quintessence of Socialism;” also recent socialism in its 
relation to the State and society, to the individual, to the 
family, and to marriage. Our author also discusses the 
question, “Is the overthrow of society in its present form 
by Socialism probable?” also discusses the future prospects 
of Socialism. We do not approve of Communism or Social- 
ism in any of its forms, nor does our author, but we do 
approve of the author's design in writing this book, and 
commend it to all who desire information on the subjects 
of which it treats. 


Acme Liprary oF Mopgern Ciassics—Vicar of Wakefield, 
Oliver Goldsmith; Rasselas, Samuel Johnson; Paul and 
Verginia, Bernardin St. Pierre; Picciola, Saintine; Un- 
dine; The Two Captains, Baron De La Motte Fongue. 
New York: American Book Exchange, Tribune Building. 
1880. 


Here we have six good books in one volume. 
The Vicar of Wakefield and Rasselas are too well known, 
and the reputation of their authors, Oliver Goldsmith and 
Samuel Johnson, too well established, to need any notice 
from us. 
From the cursory reading we have given Paul and Ver- 
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ginia, Picciola, Undine, and The Two Captains, we think 
they deserve a place with the Vicar of Wakefield and Ras- 
selas. 

The special matter of interest in this volume is, that there 
is so much real good matter packed together in so cheap and 
convenient a form. 

The American Book Exchange is doing a good work for 
the age in publishing so much that is new and old, and of 
such real excellence, and so marvelously cheap. We have 
often wondered how they can get so much together at so 
small a cost. They deserve, and we are glad to know that 
they are receiving, a large patronage. 


LEAVES FROM THE Diary oF AN OLD Lawyer—Intemperance : 
The Great Source of Crime, by A. B. Richmond, Esq., 
member of the Pennsylvania Bar. New York: American 
Book Exchange, Tribune Building. 1880. 


This is a good temperance book. It is principally made 
up with incidents bearing upon the subject of temperance 
and intemperance, from the experience of a lawyer thirty 
years at the bar. Some of these incidents are full of interest, 
and some of them quite amusing. We give the heading of 
a few of the chapters: “A Privileged Son;” “In the Felon’s 
Cell and in the Halls of Congress;” “Scenes in Jail and 
Court;” “A Drunkard’s Will;”’ “Law and Legerdemain ;”’ 
“A Judicial Murder;” “Why he was Divorced;” “ Will 
P., an Old Friend,” etce., ete. 

While this is a good temperance book, we think the 
author, in showing up his practice at the bar, does not give 
a very high standard of honor and good morals for the 
lawyer. We know that it is sometimes said that to be a 
lawyer is to be a rascal, but this is not our experience in a 
long and intimate association with lawyers. Our under- 
standing is that the practice of legerdemain is considered as 
dishonorable among lawyers as with any other class of 
workers. Our lawyers, as a class, are considered as truthful 
and as honorable as any class of our citizens. We do not 
understand that they claim “that the end justifies the 
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nieans,” always. Nevertheless, this is an interesting book, 
and we hope it will do a good work for temperance. 


A Comic History or THE Unirep Srares, by Livingston 
Hopkins. Illustrated. New York: American Book Ex- 
change. 1880. 223 pages. 

In this little book there are some good thrusts at our 

American politics. It has a good deal of the comic, but not 

much history. 





















































‘Cumberland University, 


This Institution is complete in all its 
departments § It has a thorongh Prepar- 
atory School, with five instructors; a 
Collegiate Department, with four profes- 
sors; a Theological School, with five pro- 
fessors and instructors 


EXPENSES: 


--§20,00 
20,00 


Preparatory School 
Freshman and Sophomore Classes, each, 
Junior and Senior Classes, each... 
Law School 





IESE ith cove so sepcinstagsChensaaseeiiod 5.00 
Boarding per week, in familie Ss 3.50 
In clubs $1.25 to 2,00 

Candidates for the ministry are re- 


ceived free of charge. 

Students in the Theological School are 
charged a matriculation fee of $5.00, in 
addition to the contingent fee. 

For catalogues, or further information, 
address, 

N. GREEN, Chancellor, 


LEBANON, TENN. 


Lincoln University, 


LINCOLN, ILLINOIS. 





This Institution is carrying into e a. 
under proper restrictions, the co-educs 
tion of young ladies and gentlemen, ant 
is believed to be equal to the vest colleges 
and seminaries in the land 

Besides the Preparatory and 
Collegiate Departments, it affords ample 
facilities for instruction in Painting, 
Penmanship, Modern Languages, and 
Elocution; and has connected with it 
a Conservatory of Music, in which all 
branches of this science are taught 
Stuijents completing the course  pre- 
scribed in the Conservatory will receive 
diplomas. 


GOOD BOARDING 


can be obtained in priv.te families from 
$3.00 to $3.50 per week, and in clubs from 
$2.00 to $2.25. 
@@ For catalogues, or 
address, 
A. J. MeGLUMPHY, D.D., President, 


63 LOGAN ST. 


regular 


any particalars, 


SCHOOLS. 


Waynesburg College, 


WAYN 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 


A Live Institution, 
Healthfulness of Location, 
Thoroughness of Instruction, 
Economy of Expense, 
and Moral Tone, 


affording the most desirable facilities for 
acquiring a thorough 


English and Classical Education, 


At the Least Possible Expense. 


‘ESBURG, PA. 





Winter term begins January 7, 1880 
Spring term begins March 3l, 1880, 
Fall term begins September 8, 1880. 


For fuller information address 


A. B. MILLER. D.D., President. 


Trinity University. 


Rev. W. E. BEESON, D.D., President. 


A Full Corps of First-Class Teachers 


Classical, Scientific, and Commercial Courses. 


MUSIC AND MODERN LANGUAGES 
BY THE BEST TEACHERS 
INSTITUTION 


THE IS FOR BOTH 


MALE AND FEMALE. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 


8S Tehuacana is one 
locations in Texas 


f the healthiest 


For particulars address the President, 


TEHUACANA, 
LIMESTONE ©€O., TEXAS, 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY. 


—FACULTY:— 


N. GREEN, LL.D., Chancellor. 
R. BEARD, D.D., 


8S. G. 


Professor of Systematic Theology. 
BURNEY, D.D-:, Professor of Biblical Literature. 


R. V. FOSTER, Professor of Hebrew and New Testament Greek. 


LECTURES delivered during the Winter months: 
on Mission Work, by J. R. Brown, 


Baird, D.D.; 





On Pastoral Work, by A. J. 


Dp 













MINISTERS and others who feel an interest in 


the circulation of the QUARTERLY, are earnestly 
solicited to act as agents. 

No subscription will be taken for a less time 
than one year, and the back numbers of the vol- 
ume will, in all cases, be sent whenever it is prac- 
ticable to do so. Price per single copy, iz advance, 
Two Dollars per annum. An extra copy to any 
one sending a club of three. 

Subscribers changing their post-office address 
are requested to give notice to the Publisher. 

The editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for all the views of their correspondents. No writer, 
however, will be permitted to express sentiments 
subversive of any of the fundamental doctrines of 
the Scriptures. Free discussion will be tolerated 
in the pages of the QUARTERLY, provided a digni- 
fied and Christian spirit is maintained. 

Money should be sent by Check, Post-ottice 
Order, Draft, or Express. Otherwise the remit- 
tance will be at the sender’s risk. 

All matter for publication, and all matters of 


business connected with the QUARTERLY, should 


be sent to the publisher, 
REV. J. D. KIRKPATRICK, 
LEBANON, TENN. 
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